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Social and Cultural Assimilation 


By Ethna O’Flannery 


Columbia University 


Following Parson’s distinction between cultural and social systems, a 
tentative model of assimilation which distinguishes social and cultural 
assimilation is proposed. This model is tested in an analysis of 

Puerto Rican migrants to New York City. Both the analytical and 
empirical data seem to reveal a basis for maintaining that social and 
cultural assimilation are, to a degree, independent processes. 


The adaptation of immigrants to American society has been the 
object of extensive investigation on the part of sociologists. It will be 
the purpose of this paper to outline a model of assimilation, as this 
can be derived from some recent sociological literature, and to apply 
this model in a modest study of the assimilation of Puerto Rican mi- 
grants to American society. It must be emphasized that this formula- 
tion is tentative and may require considerable amplification and re- 
vision. 

The starting-point of this discussion will be the distinction made by 
Parsons between the cultural and social systems. Culture is defined by 
Parsons as the “transmitted and created content and patterns of values, 
ideas and other symbolic-meaningful systems as factors in the shaping 
of human behavior and the artifacts produced through behavior.”* The 
social system, on the other hand, is the “specifically relational system 
of interactions among individuals and collectivities.”* The approach to 
the process of assimilation outlined here will distinguish between the 
adaptation of immigrants to the social and cultural systems of the re- 
ceiving society. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL INTEGRATION 


The need for acculturation among immigrants is obvious and has 
been well documented in many studies.* The acculturation approach 
to assimilation is devoted chiefly to a consideration of the extent to 
which the immigrant is socialized into the various values, customs, 
and behavior patterns of the new society. Here, a distinction is made 


1 A. L. Kroeber and Talcott Parsons, “The Concepts of Culture and Social Sys- 
tem,” American Sociological Review, XXIII (October, 1958), p. 583. 

2 Ibid. 

3See, for example, F. J. Brown and J. S. Roucek, One America, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952; and Duncan G. Hannibal, Immigration and As- 
similation, Boston: D. C. Heath, 1935. 
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between the internal and external acquisition of the new cultural 
complex,‘ and considerable attention is focussed on deviance as an in- 
dicator of improper socialization into the new culture.® 


The study of the integration of immigrants into the social system of 


the new society has been the subject of far less effort on the part of | 


social scientists, though recently more interest has been shown in it. 
Actually, the need of the immigrant for social integration may initially 
be greater than the need for cultural integration, for the first effect of 
migration seems to be, not culture conflict, but an extensive shrinkage 
in the individual migrant’s field of social relations. He is detached from 


many, if not all, his previous primary groups, and his earlier self-image | 


which derived from the configuration of roles he played in the parent 
society is severely damaged, if not totally destroyed.*® Hence, the im- 
migrant’s first problem is the re-establishment of social relations with- 
out which his individuality is threatened, without which cultural as- 
similation might be impeded. It is at this point that the immigrant 
community has functions to fulfill for the individual migrant and for 
the receiving society. Hence, there will be in this paper a distinction 
between cultural and social assimilation. Further, it will be main- 
tained that, while there can be no social assimilation without some 


cultural assimilation and no cultural assimilation without some social | 


assimilation, nonetheless these processes can vary somewhat inde- 
pendently of each other. That is, there may be considerable cultural 
assimilation without the same degree of social assimilation and vice 
versa. 


One of the first analysts to distinguish between social and cultural 
assimilation was Peter Munch who studied the adjustment of Nor- 
wegian groups in Minnesota.’ According to Munch, immigrants are 
faced with a need to divest themselves of their old ways and to adopt 
American patterns at the same time that they are excluded from asso- 
sociation with many groups in the community. The result is the con- 
tinued existence of ethnic groups in American society which are more 
or less isolated from one another and from the general American com- 
munity. Nonetheless, these ethnic groups stand out clearly as American 
in comparison with the original migrating groups. Munch summarizes 
the position of these ethnic groups as follows: 


4S. N. Eisenstadt, The Absorption of Immigrants, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955, 
p. 64. 

5 For an example of this approach, see Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime, 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1938. 

6 Eisenstadt, op. cit., p. 11. 

7 Peter C. Munch, “Social Adjustment Among Wisconsin Norwegians,” American 

Sociological Review, XIV (December, 199), pp. 780-787. 
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In some cases, it seems, the immigrant group has made a 
thorough adjustment to the new environment without losing 
its identity as an ethnic group. An almost complete cultural 
assimilation has not been followed by the expected social as- 
similation.® 


Indeed, the main problem of ethnic groups as studied by Munch was 
how to be accepted into the social configuration of the new environ- 
ment. 

Peter Campisi in his survey of the Italian family in America 
reached similar conclusions. Though the Italian family progressively 
approached the American ideal of family life, still it could be identified 
as Italian even in the third and fourth generations because of its 
rootedness in the Italian community.°® 

The most comprehensive statement of the distinction between so- 
cial and cultural assimilation to be found among American sociologists 
is in Ruth Cavan’s The American Family. Cavan distinguishes between 
the foreign-culture group which has adjusted neither socially nor cul- 
turally to American life and the ethnic group which is mostly American 
in its culture, but has not been fully absorbed into American institu- 
tions and informal group life. The ethnic group is marked by a certain 
residential segregation and social isolation.?° 


CULTURAL ASSIMILATION 


The next problem that arises is to determine what constitutes cul- 
tural and social assimilation in American society. We will consider the 
question of cultural assimilation first. Obviously, cultural assimilation 
has not, in fact, involved the adoption of the total value system of 
American society. Munch and Cavan noted in their studies the per- 
sistence among culturally adapted groups of particular ethnic traits. 
Indeed, Walter Hirsch warns against the confusion of cultural assimila- 
tion with cultural homogeneity."! If then cultural assimilation does not 
demand the annihilation of the ethnic culture and its replacement by 
the dominant culture, what does it entail? An answer to this question 
has been formulated by S. N. Eisenstadt in his study of immigration 
to Israel.'* 

Following Linton, Eisenstadt distinguishes three types of roles or 


8 Tbid., p. 786. 
® Peter A. Campisi, “Ethnic Family Patterns: The Italian Family in the United 
States,” American Sociological Review, XIII (May, 1948), pp. 367-373. 
10 Ruth Shonle Cavan, The American Family, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1956, pp. 188-215. 

11 Walter Hirsch, “Assimilation as Concept and as Process,” Social Forces, XXI 
(October, 1942), pp. 35-39. 

12 Fisenstadt, op. cit. 
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values in a society.'® These are universal roles or values incumbent 





upon all members of the society, specialties incumbent upon special | : 
groups or individuals, and alternatives which offer choice to all mem- » ir 
bers of the society. Theoretically, the total cultural assimilation of an ” 
immigrant group would imply that all its members perform all the | g 
universal roles, are absorbed in more or less equal proportion by the 


| =e 


various special groups, and that all the alternatives are open to them. 
But a pluralist society such as our own only demands complete fulfill- ti 
ment of the universal roles and allows the emergence of a particular- 


istic immigrant body within the general social structure with special f ‘ 
roles allocated to it and a limitation on the scope of alternatives open | 4 
to it. Eisenstadt points out that “within the limits of such possible | ,, 
alternatives the immigrant group might retain distinct structural char- } 4; 
acteristics differing from other sectors of the society... .* Thus, the 
immigrants are acculturated to the degree that they internalize and | jg 
express the major American patterns and values and fulfil the universal ) ;, 


roles of the society. They are allowed to retain certain particularistic | « 
traits from the old culture. Such traits are, however, themselves modi- 
fied in their transplantation to American society. For example, certain | 4 
universal traits in the old society such as festivals or religious observ- 


: ae aaeehe : Pp 
ances become alternatives or specialties in the new country. These vari- | 
ations from the dominant culture are allowed to exist as long as they 
do not put too great a burden upon the institutional framework; as 


long as they do not endanger the integrity or survival of the receiving 
social system; and as long as they do not generate tensions which can- 
not be contained by that system. Thus, cultural assimilation does not 
demand uniformity in all areas of culture nor does it preclude the 
existence of subcultural groups within the society. 


SOCIAL ASSIMILATION 


The process of social assimilation is more difficult to describe, 
mostly because it has received comparatively little attention from 
analysts. As mentioned previously, one of the immediate effects of mi- 40 
gration is the limitation of the immigrant’s sphere of social participa- | th 
tion through the loss of roles and through the lack of the various in- i 
stitutional channels of communication with the larger society. Initially, st 
therefore, the immigrant is faced with the need to institutionalize his 
role expectations in the new society. This institutionalization is achieved 
when the immigrant’s role expectations are compatible with roles as 
defined in the new society and are capable of being implemented in it. 
13 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, New York: Appleton-Century, 1936, pp. 

792-794. 

14 Fisenstadt, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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This can be accomplished, according to Eisenstadt, only by the inter- 
weaving of the immigrant’s basic groups and fields of social relations 
into the social structure of the receiving society. Such a transformation 
of the immigrant’s groups involves, first of all, the development of 
group values and aspirations compatible with the absorbing society’s 
values and roles (an element of cultural assimilation) and the exten- 
sion of social participation beyond the immigrant group. Such integra- 
tion of immigrants into the dominant social structure of American so- 
ciety has usually been manifested first in the political, educational, and 
occupational spheres. A minimal integration seems to be essential in 
the social adaptation of immigrant groups and opens up channels of 
communication to the larger society. Moreover, the institutional par- 
ticipation of the immigrants provides opportunities for the develop- 
ment of new reference groups in terms of which new and broader 
identifications can be made. Social assimilation at its extreme would 
involve the formation of primary groups and primary relations with 
“older” members of the social structure. However, there are few pre- 
cise indicators for measuring social assimilation. Only certain minimal 
standards such as participation in the political, educational, and occu- 
pational spheres seem to have been stressed so far. 


When the processes of social and cultural assimilation coincide, the 
process of social absorption may be said to have taken place. Absorp- 
tion is defined by Eisenstadt as 


... the learning of new roles, the transformation of primary 
group values, and the extension of participation beyond the pri- 
mary group in the main spheres of the social system. Only in so 
far as these processes are successfully coped with are the immi- 
grant’s concept of himself and his status and his hierarchy of 
values reformed into a coherent system, enabling him to become 
a fully-functioning member of society. 


From the point of view of society, absorption does not demand the 
annihilation of the ethnic group. Indeed, it is accelerated because of 
the ethnic group. Absorption merely requires that the ethnic commu- 
nity be “balanced” in terms of the larger society. According to Eisen- 
stadt, this “balance” is achieved by the ethnic community in so far as 


. its members perform the universal roles of the society, its 
particularist tendency agrees with the normative premises of 
the absorbing social structure, and its structural peculiarities 
fall within the legitimate institutional limits of the society. In 
such a case the various specific associations and ethnic leaders 
serve as channels of communication with the legitimate values 


15 Jbid., p. 9. 
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and symbols of identification of the society as a whole and as 
mediators of its wider roles and values.*® 


Thus, the whole nature of immigrant assimilation or absorption has { 
been modified. It consists of two elements: cultural and social assimila- 
tion. The cultural assimilation of immigrants in American society, while 
ideally it may demand the total displacement of immigrant values by 
American values, actually requires only the acceptance of the major 
values, roles, and behavior patterns of American society, and allows 
considerable variation from customary patterns in secondary areas. 
Socially, assimilation of the immigrant involves the participation of the | 
immigrant in the major institutional spheres of the receiving society. 
In the United States, these spheres are the political, the educational, 
and the occupational. In the extreme case, social assimilation would 
involve the “complete obliteration of distinct identities and . . . in- 
stitutional dispersion.”** Actually, this has rarely happened in the } 
American experience. 


™ 


THE ETHNIC COMMUNITY 


It has often been assumed that the mere existence of the ethnic 
community has been a barrier to the adaptation of immigrants to the | 
new society. There is considerable evidence to contradict this assump- 
tion. The American experience indicates that the existence of separate 
immigrant communities has not prevented assimilation. Seventy-five 
years ago Jacob Riis plotted the existence of various ethnic communi- 
ties associated with particular geographic locations in New York City." 
These immigrant communities go back at least to the 1830's. Robert 
Ernst notes that “the . . . coming of the Continental Europeans in the 
thirties transformed the Empire City into a complex agglomeration of 
little communities.”?® The immigrant communities have had a number 
of positive contributions to make to the process of immigrant absorp- } 
tion and to the stability of the resulting social system. 

Immigration is often productive of various types of behavior tend- 
ing toward the disintegration of social and cultural systems. Among 
these strains and tensions is personality disorganization.”° As remarked 
several times earlier, one of the first consequences of migration for the 


16 [bid., p. 19. 

17 Jbid., p. 18. 

18 Jacob A. Riis, How the Other Half Lives, New York: Sagamore Press, 1957, 
p. 146. 

19 Robert Ernst, Immigrant Life in New York City 1825-1863, New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1949, p. 41. 

20 Fisenstadt, op. cit., p. 20. For a fuller discussion of some of the disorganizing 
effects of immigration, see Georgene Seward, Clinical Studies in Culture 

Conflict, New York: Ronald Press, 1958. 
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individual is the destruction of his system of social relations, especially 
his system of primary relations. This leaves the individual isolated and 
unsure of his self-identification. The existence of an ethnic community 
into which an individual can be integrated serves to moderate some 
of the disorganizing effects of the migration experience by a restora- 
tion of primary relations and some accustomed role-expectations. The 
ethnic community provides the immigrant with a sense of identifica- 
tion, with the “security of a well-organized social life during the diffi- 
cult period of transition to a new culture.”*? 

The immigrant community functions in other ways to further the 
process of absorption. The immigrant community is the mediator and 
transmitter of the new values and roles of the absorbing society. In 
the process of transplantation, the ethnic community is itself Ameri- 
canized. The members of the ethnic community are of necessity inte- 
grated to some degree into the political, occupational, and educational 
spheres of American society. The associational structure internal to 
the immigrant community also becomes a channel of communication 
to American society; the churches, parochial schools, mutual aid socie- 
ties, lodges, etc.—all bring American culture to the immigrant. 

First of all, the principle of associational autonomy is itself an 
American trait.2* The very functioning of ethnic organizations involves 
adaptation to American principles. In addition to cushioning the shock 
of transition for the individual and enabling the migrant to maintain 
patterns of interaction among his fellows, the immigrant community 
helps to solve many of the problems arising from Americanization, 
problems such as care of the aged, selection of marriage partners, etc. 
The immigrant, within his community, has an opportunity to practice 
American behavior in a setting where he is accepted before venturing 
into the more impersonal larger society. Leadership is often developed 
within the ethnic community which is later utilized in the broader 
community. The ethnic group provides a framework within which 
American patterns can be tested and evaluated. Finally, the ethnic com- 
munity’s associations often become the representatives of the group’s 
interests in the community at large.?* Thus the immigrant community 
sponsors the advancement of social and cultural integration. 


21 Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., “The Integration of the Puerto Ricans,” Thought, 
XXX (Autumn, 1955), pp. 402-403. 

22 The following discussion is based upon Mary Bosworth Treudley, “Formal Or- 
ganizations and the Americanization Process with Special Reference to the 
Greeks of Boston,” American Sociological Review, XIV (February, 1949), 
pp. 44-53. 

23 For an analysis of the representative function of the ethnic community and its 
associations, see William Foote Whyte, Street-Corner Society, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. 
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The immigrant communities of past migrant groups to the United 
States have usually been well-defined and delimited socially and geo- 
graphically. Indeed many definitions of community emphasize the im- 
portance of a common geographical basis. For example, Mercer defines 
a community as 


. . a functionally related aggregate of people who live in a 
particular geographic locality at a particular time, share a com- 
mon culture, are arranged in a social structure, and exhibit an 
awareness of their uniqueness and separate identity as a group.** 


IDENTITY AMONG PUERTO RICANS 


However, the newest migrants to New York City, the Puerto Ricans, 
seem to be deprived of the opportunity to form a community based 
upon geographical proximity.*° This is at root an ecological problem. 
There are simply no undeveloped areas in New York where Puerto 
Ricans might congregate to form a community without entering into 
a previously occupied area. This ecological problem is complicated by 
the housing situation in New York. Puerto Ricans are among those 
citizens who are most in need of public housing assistance. Since the 
housing policy of New York is one of non-discrimination and non- 








} 


segregation, Puerto Ricans who live in city housing projects are further | 


dispersed throughout the city. 

Numerous data could be cited to indicate how widespread is the 
distribution of the Puerto Rican population throughout the city. Puerto 
Rican children are found, often in substantial numbers, in most of the 
city’s public elementary schools. The number of churches—both estab- 
lished and store-front—which offer Spanish language services or which 
are totally Spanish-speaking is very large, and these institutions are 
also scattered throughout the city. 

If therefore the Puerto Ricans find it hard to form a cohesive com- 
munity and if the ethnic community is indeed a valuable instrument 
for encouraging both social and cultural assimilation, the question 
arises: what structures, if any, have the Puerto Ricans developed as 
functional alternatives to the ethnic community? It will be the hypo- 
thesis of this paper that the Puerto Ricans are seeking that sense of 
identity (apparently so essential to social integration in particular) 
which other migrant groups found in the ethnic community in religious 


24 Blaine E. Mercer, The American Community, New York: Random House, 1950, 
p. 14. 

25 The dispersion of Puerto Ricans is evident in such studies as: Martin B. Dworkis 
(ed.), The Impact of Puerto Rican Migration on Governmental Services in 
New York City, New York: New York University Press, 1958; and Christopher 

Rand, The Puerto Ricans, New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
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institutions. For the Puerto Rican, the church functions as a substitute 
for the immigrant community. 


THE PARISH STUDY 


Data to support the plausibility of such an hypothesis were derived 
from a study of the activities of some of the Puerto Rican members of 
a large Catholic parish in New York City. The parish involved encom- 
passes an area which was once inhabited almost entirely by Irish im- 
migrants and their children. Today there are a substantial number of 
Puerto Ricans in the area. In 1950, the Puerto Ricans constituted ap- 
proximately ten per cent of the population living in the parish.** More 
recent estimates of the Puerto Rican population range from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent.?? Within the parish, the Puerto Ricans are not resi- 
dentially segregated. There is no street which does not have a number 
of Puerto Rican families living on it. 

In 1954, one of the parish curates undertook the care of the Puerto 
Rican residents as a special project. Since that time, there has been a 
considerable increase in the religious services offered to the Puerto 
Ricans. A special “Spanish” Mass is offered each Sunday and a Spanish 
language Novena is conducted each Wednesday. Baptisms for Spanish- 
speaking communicants are scheduled for Saturday afternoons and 
provision is made for Spanish language confessions. 

As far as the organizational structure of the parish is concerned, 
Spanish-speaking groups, paralleling the English language associations, 
have been established. There are Spanish religious instruction classes 
for adults and adolescents. Pre-Cana and Cana Conferences are offered 
to the Spanish-speaking parishioners. While there is no Spanish lan- 
guage section in the St. Vincent de Paul Society, there are several 
Spanish members who handle the needs of the Puerto Ricans. A Span- 
ish translator is available at the meetings of the parish Legal Aid So- 
ciety. On the whole, therefore, the Puerto Ricans find themselves in the 
seemingly anomalous position of being segregated in an integrated 
structure. The question arises as to whether this segregation is volun- 
tary. Moreover, it would be fruitful to consider some of the conse- 
quences of this segregation for the adaptation of the Puerto Ricans in 
the light of the assimilation model presented in this paper. 


To explore some of these problems, a brief study was made of one 


26 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population; 1950. Volume III. Part I: Summary for the United States, Part 
32, New York, Washington, D.C.; United States Government Printing Office, 
1951. 

27 Morrisania, Melrose, Mott Haven: Three Bronx Communities, New York: 
Protestant Council of the City of New York, 1956, pp. 27-29. 
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of the Spanish language associations of the parish, the Hijas de Maria. 
The Hijas de Maria is composed of forty young women between the 
ages of fourteen and nineteen years. The activities of the members of 
the organization consist of attendance at the Spanish language Mass 
and Novena where the girls constitute the choir and attendance at 
weekly meetings. 

Interviews were conducted with twelve of the members of the or- 
ganization, ranging in age from fourteen to seventeen years. The sub- 
jects were queried with respect to their participation in Church, school, 
and purely social activities, their relations with English-speaking peo- 
ple, and their awareness of the religious situation of the Puerto Ricans 
in New York. The questions were general and open-ended. 

From the interviews, certain striking conclusions emerged. All but 
one of the girls was perfectly fluent in English. Therefore, for the 
members of the Hijas de Maria, language is no barrier to communica- 
tion and interaction with the dominant American society. All lived in 
residentially integrated neighborhoods and all but one attended school 
where mingling with “Americanos” is both common and necessary. 
None admitted any difficulty in getting along with the “Americanos.” 
None reported any sense of rejection on the part of the American com- 
munity. Nonetheless, the subjects, when queried with respect to their 
associational patterns, indicated a consistent preference for Spanish- 
speaking persons in their church, school, and recreational activities. 
This persisted despite the fact that there seemed to be very few bar- 
riers to successful intermingling with “Americanos,” as perceived by 
the respondents. 

The main focus of the girls’ associational lives appears to be the 
Church. Only one girl held membership in a non-religious group, and 
most of their friendships and recreational activities were located within 
the context of the parish. 

Within the parish, these girls are quite isolated from the English- 
speaking parishioners. Despite encouragement and opportunity, the 
members of the Hijas de Maria refused to join with the equivalent 
English-speaking organization, the Sodality. A number of reasons were 
cited by the respondents for this. First, the Spanish-speaking girls 
feared that the English-speaking girls would attempt to control the 
joint organization. Secondly, the Spanish-speaking girls had certain 
religious practices, particularly the wearing of a special uniform (which 
had been newly purchased) on one Sunday of the month, which they 
feared they would have to give up if “integrated” with the English- 
speaking girls. Thirdly, the Spanish girls indicated a very strong prefer- 
ence to remain among “their own.” This desire to be inconspicuous, to 
remain within their own group, was the most common reason verbal- 
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ized by the respondents for refusing to participate in the general service 
of the parish. 

Friendship is an extremely important factor in motivating these 
girls to participation in religious affairs. Friendships appear to be both 
numerous and strong among the members of the Hijas de Maria. In 
fact, friends were frequently cited as the channel through which ad- 
mission to the Hijas de Maria was gained. 

When questioned about the non-Catholic religious activity of the 
Puerto Ricans in New York, the respondents indicated that, in their 
opinion, Puerto Ricans were attracted to the Protestant churches, es- 
pecially the store-fronts, and to the Spiritualist groups because there 
they found a sense of belonging, a feeling of acceptance, and some of 
the satisfactions of the family. The non-Catholic religious groups in 
which the Puerto Ricans hold membership in large numbers were 
thought by the respondents to be appealing because they offer their 
members a chance to be “by themselves,” to speak their own language, 
and to participate actively in the services.** (These groups appear to 
offer their members the same protection and satisfactions which the 
national parishes offered earlier Catholic immigrants.) Here, the only 
allusions to a sense of rejection on the part of other groups were made 
when one of the respondents remarked that the non-Catholic churches 
allowed the Puerto Ricans to conduct their own services without the 
surveillance of other groups “like the Irish.” Finally, the respondents 
felt that many Puerto Ricans remained outside the Catholic Church in 
New York because the Church was integrated. The fact that Ameri- 
cans, Irish, Italians, Negroes, etc., worship in the same church makes 
the Catholic Church less appealing to people who are insecure, who 
are unsure of the proper behavior in a strange and unfamiliar situa- 
tion. Apparently, therefore, as Treudley maintains, ethnic institutions 
do provide the immigrant with an opportunity to become gradually 
integrated into the new culture before he is expected to perform his 
roles according to the standards of the new society. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the above data, certain inferences can be derived with re- 
spect to the notion of assimilation presented in this paper. There does 
seem to be some basis for distinguishing between social and cultural 
assimilation. The young ladies studied were to some extent isolated 


28 Similar conclusions were reached by John J. Maciso, Jr., and Ramon Rivera in 
their study of The Puerto Rican Store-Front Churches of the Lower Bronx, 
Unpublished manuscript: Fordham University, 1959, and by Renato Poblete, 
S.J., and Thomas F. O’Dea, in “Anomie and the ‘Quest for Community’; The 
Formation of Sects among the Puerto Ricans of New York,” American Catho- 
lic Sociological Review, XXI (Spring, 1960), pp. 18-36. 
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from the American community. This isolation was partly voluntary, for 
the subjects lacked neither the tools nor the opportunity for extensive 
interaction with “Americanos.” However, this isolation was in no sense 


absolute, for all the girls had links to some of the major institutional | 


structures of American society. These links were located in the educa- 
tional and religious spheres. Moreover, the girls were members of a 
strong Spanish-language organization centered around the Church 
where they found a sense of belonging and identification. The need for 
solidarity was predicated by the respondents as constituting the appeal 
of many non-Catholic groups for Puerto Rican migrants. Hence, there 
seems to be some evidence, though it is by no means sufficient, to sug- 
gest that religious groups are providing some Puerto Ricans with many 
of the satisfactions which the geographically-based ethnic community 
provided for earlier migrants. (What structures, if any, the unchurched 





Puerto Ricans are developing as functional equivalents of the immi- | 


grant community must await further investigation. ) 

With respect to cultural assimilation, the data indicate that the 
girls studied are in the process of adapting to American values. The 
fact that the girls could perform roles in some of the major institutional 
realms of American society indicates that they have adopted some of 
the universal norms and values of the society. Though the girls did 
preserve some of their traditional patterns and practices within an 
ethnically-oriented association, still the process of cultural assimilation 
went on, for cultural assimilation in the American experience allows 
the retention of particularistic patterns as secondary values. The Hijas 
de Maria was itself a vehicle of acquaintance with American ideals 
and norms, because it provided the girls with experience in a demo- 
cratic, voluntary organization. 

This paper has attempted to present a formulation of the process 
of immigrant adaptation which distinguished between the notions of 
social and cultural assimilation, both analytically and empirically. It 
has also attempted to derive an hypothesis by which this model of 
assimilation might be applied and tested. There are a number of other 
problems that might be specified within the context of this theoretical 
approach. For example, it would be profitable to investigate the 
permanence of the ethnic community and of ethnic associations within 
the broader community. Is the ethnic community a transitional struc- 
ture in American society or has it become institutionalized?*’ The at- 
tempt to answer this and similar questions may result in the further 
extension or modification of this formulation. 


29 For a discussion of this question which points to the permanence of the ethnic 
community, see Amitai Etzioni, “The Ghetto—A Reevaluation,” Social Forces, 
XXXVII ( March, 1959), pp. 255-262. 
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Psychological Harmony and Conflict 
in Minority Group Ties” 


By Muzafer Sherif and Carolyn Sherif 


The Institute of Group Relations 
The University of Oklahoma 


Problems concerning the psychological ties to minority groups 

in the sense of belongingness have been related to the concept of 
identification. In the discussion of this general matter some social processes 
are considered which are subsumed under the individual's 

experiences relative to the social scheme in which he moves. 


| Particular emphasis is placed on the application of generalizations 


involving individual psychological phenomena as they seem to 


apply to minority group membership. 


Traditionally, problems of psychological ties with groups, in the 
sense of “belongingness,” are linked with the concept of “identification.” 
After a brief discussion of that concept, this paper will proceed to the 
processes in social development underlying the individual’s experi- 
ences of harmony or of conflict relative to the social scheme in which 
he moves. Our particular interest is in applying some basic and widely 
supported generalizations about socialization processes to particular 
psychological problems engendered by membership in the so-called 
“minority” groups. 

In actual life, psychological ties of the individual are revealed most 
clearly in statements like “I am an American,” “I am a Christian,” “I am 
a Jew,” “I am a physician,” “I am a woman,” “I am a free man,” “I 
am one of the X family.” In the business of everyday living, it is an 
economy of expression to speak of such ties as “identifications.” As 
these simple declarations imply, identification is always “identification 
with ...,” and always with something. Identification always implies a 
relationship between a subject and an object. The subject is an indi- 
vidual. The something which is the object of identification may in- 
clude various aspects of the individual’s world. Many of the signifi- 
cant objects of identification are social in nature, such as another indi- 
vidual, a small group of persons, a family, a professional group, political 
group, religious group, ethnic group, a social value, an ideal or an 
ideology. For this reason, a psychological analysis of identification is 
* This paper is a revised version of a lecture given by the senior author to the 

Conference on Group Life in America at Arden House. 
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not possible without reference to social groups—their organization and 
functioning, their values, standards and goals. 

The term “identification” is used in psychological literature in a tech- 
nical sense. Nevitt Sanford in his critical survey and incisive analysis, 
notes that “a term that can be employed in so many different ways... 
could hardly mean anything very precise.” In view of the differing 
usages of the term in psychology, the word “identification” will be used 
in this paper in a descriptive way as commonly employed in everyday 
language. When a person indicates that he identifies himself with some 
groups, he ordinarily means “I am one of them,” or “I want to be one 
of them,” or “I want to be like them.” In this descriptive use of the 
word, no assumptions are made about the “whys” or “wherefores.” 


GROUPS IDENTIFICATIONS IN THE PROCESS OF EGO FORMATION 


Group identifications imply psychological relatedness of an indi- 
vidual with social organizations, and their values and ideals. This re- 
latedness is experienced by the individual in personal terms—terms such 
as feeling that one belongs with certain kinds of people, feeling a part 


of a group, setting one’s sights for achievement within the group’s | 





scheme of values, experiencing intense strivings to maintain or ad- | 
vance the group’s scheme of values, experiencing intense strivings to | 


maintain or advance the welfare of the group. 
The formation by the individual of a “self” or “ego” system tells a 


great deal about group identifications. By “ego” or “self” is meant a | 
psychological system formed during development and consisting of | 


attitudes which the individual acquires in relation to his own body, 
his own behavior, objects, persons, family, groups, social values and 
institutions. These attitudes, which can be referred to as ego-attitudes, 


define and regulate his personal relationships with these objects, per- | 


sons and groups in concrete situations.” 

The individual’s self or ego is formed as he matures and interacts 
with a social environment, and a social environment is an essential 
condition for the selfs development. It takes a good deal of experience 
of interacting with objects and persons in his environment for even a 
baby to differentiate his own body as “one piece” from surrounding 
objects.’ This “perceptual” stage in ego formation is followed by the 


1 Nevitt, Sanford, “The Dynamics of Identification,” Psychological Review, 62 
(1955), p. 107. 

2M. Sherif and H. Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements, New York: 
Wiley, 1947, and M. Sherif and C. W. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psy- 
chology, Rev. ed.; New York: Harper, 1956. 

3 Cf. A. Gesell and F. L. Ilg, Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, New York: 
Harper, 1943, and G. Murphy, Personality: A Biosocial Approach to Origins 
and Structure, New York: Harper, 1947. 
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acquisition of “traits” or characteristics defining the self as “good,” 
“bad,” “pretty,” “rowdy,” and the like. At length, the gradual achieve- 
ment of communicable language enables the child to place himself and 
others in socially established categories, with all the values and per- 
sonal characteristics (stereotypes) that go with these categories. 

The boundaries of the individual’s self are drawn along lines 
sketched by the values of his group setting. Just as group values indi- 
cate how a good member should behave toward other members, so also 
group values embody established conceptions concerning other groups. 
Thus, especially in societies where antagonisms between groups exist, 
stereotypes and hostile attitudes towards other groups are acquired in 
the very process of ego formation. Because linguistic interaction has 
become possible, it is not even necessary for the child to have actual 
contacts with the “other groups” in question.‘ 

The process of ego formation is not entirely a result of coercive, 
one-way influences from grownups to the child. In the process of be- 
coming, the ego generates desires to establish ties with others and to 
become individually responsible to social norms or values. The Swiss 
psychologist, Jean Piaget,® has shown us in his research how the mere 
acceptance of grownup rules and dictates by very young children gives 
way to inner loyalty and inner responsibility. Piaget found that when 
children submitted to the “rules of the game” with other youngsters, 
they came for the first time genuinely to appreciate the viewpoints of 
others. Appreciating other people’s viewpoints, as well as one’s own, 
permits the child to give-and-take cooperatively in a consistent way. 
Genuine cooperation and reciprocity, Piaget found, resulted in incor- 
poration of rules and standards governing social interaction as one’s 
own. Henceforth, without coercion from grownups, children desire to 
be like others in their group and develop inner responsibility for living 
up to the standards and values of their groups. 

The importance of children’s groups in ego formation is emphasized 
by an impressive research literature.® This research calls into question 
theories which assign to parent-child relationships the exclusive re- 
sponsibility for formation of social ties and character. It indicates defi- 
nite limitations of practical attempts to influence children’s identifica- 


4E. L. Horowitz, “The Development of Attitudes Toward Negroes,” Archives of 
Psychology, No. 194 (1936); and M. Radke, and J. Sutherland, “Children’s 
Concepts and Attitudes about Minority and Majority American Groups,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 40 (1949), pp. 449-468. 

5J. Piaget, Language and Thought of the Child, London: Kegan Paul, 1926; and 
J. Piaget, Judgment and Reasoning in the Child, New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1928. 

&G. W. Allport, “A Problem in Psychological and Social Causation,” Journal of 
Social Issues, Supplement Series No. 4 (November, 1950). 
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tions solely within the confines of the family.’ As a child grows up in 
a complex society as a member of several differentiated groups, he may 
find conflicts between the values of his groups, such as his family and 
peer groups. He does not always follow the family values.* There are 
times when the family’s rules are out of line with his age-mate practices 
and norms. At such times, his family’s rules may seem like so many 
nuisances to him. 

With this general picture of ego formation in mind, we can proceed 
to more specific treatment of the individual’s group identifications. 


GROUP IDENTIFICATIONS IN THE FUNCTIONING EGO (SELF ) 


The individual’s formation of an ego or self implies a characteristic 
relatedness to his surroundings, as reflected in his modes of behavior 
toward various of its aspects. These attitudes comprising the indi- 
vidual’s self are not transitory affairs. They define for us “what we are” 
and “what we want to be.” The most central aspects of our self con- 
ception guide the directions of our strivings toward our most cherished 
goals. 

The objects of psychological relatedness, such as other persons or 
groups, serve as anchors in the establishment and maintenance of the 
individual's ego ties. An individual in his settled and familiar surround- 
ings may seem self contained. He reacts in a pretty characteristic fash- 
ion regardless of slight ups and downs; he sticks to his guns in spite of 
temporary set-backs. However, the crucial anchoring effect of the 
objects of identification becomes apparent when these objects begin 
to lose their familiar and stable character. 

When a significant person changes his treatment of us unexpectedly; 
when we feel that we are being “left out” by our groups; when groups 
with which we are identified disintegrate; when the values we cherish 
appear untenable or shaky; we are “thrown for a loss.” The instability 
of these social anchorages produces uncertainty in our personal bear- 
ings. We are likely to flounder around trying to reestablish the former 
relationship, or search desperately for something new to hold on to. 

Thus, a basic characteristic of ego functioning is that personal re- 
latedness to the environment is never independent of the stability of 
the physical and social anchorages in that environment.’ Instability of 


7K. B. Clark, Prejudice and Your Child, Boston: Beacon Press, 1955; Otto Kline- 
berg, Tensions Affecting International Understanding, New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1950, Bulletin 62. 

8B. C. Rosen, “Conflicting Group Membership: A Study of Parent-Peer Group 
Cross-Pressures,” American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), pp. 155-161; 
and M. B. Seidler, and M. J. Ravitz, “A Jewish Peer Group,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 61 (1955), pp. 11-15. 

9 M. Sherif and A. Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements, New York: Wiley, 
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ego ties is at best an uncomfortable, tense experience. A few years 
ago we demonstrated this in the laboratory by eliminating physical 
guideposts necessary for orienting oneself in space, thus affecting the 
stability of some of the earliest ego relationships, viz. spatial anchoring 
of the self.1° The result was increased variability of behavior, loss of 
characteristic patterning of response, and the experience of insecurity. 
The unpleasant experiences aroused by loss of clear-cut anchorages in 
the environment are observed in the psychological clinic as a “tendency 
for the individual's anxiety level to increase markedly.”™ 

In extreme cases where social anchorages of considerable signifi- 
cance to the individual are shattered or destroyed, the resulting tension 
and insecurity become almost unbearable. This general fact was noted 
by the authors of The American Soldier: Combat and Its Aftermath? 
in discussing the stress of the battlefield. The individual’s self identity 
must be anchored to something in the world which has stability in his 
eyes. In the absence of stable ties with groups, the individual experi- 
ences profound insecurities. His tendency is to achieve some social 
anchorage at any cost. He frantically searches for new social ties, per- 
haps by becoming a “joiner” of this, that or the other group which ap- 
pears a likely source of some stability. Such “joiners” are found especi- 
ally in large cities. 

Because lack of social anchorages exposes the individual to such 
unpleasant inner tensions, withdrawal from a group seldom occurs in 
the absence of active moves toward new identifications with other 
groups which appear at the time more satisfactory to the individual. 
Withdrawal from groups is seldom withdrawal to a social vacuum. This 
can be seen dramatically in the reactions of individuals in the second 
generation of immigrant families with Old World values who grow up 
in the midst of the onrushing current of American life. For example, I. 
L. Child'® found in his study of second generation Italians in New 
Haven that those who did withdraw from their youthful identifications 
turned to groups and values within American respectability. Their with- 
drawal meant identification with dominant American groups and active 
attempts to assimilate themselves into the existing social scheme nearer 


1947; and S. A. Stouffer, et al., The American Soldier: Combat and Its After- 
math, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 

10M. Sherif and O. J. Harvey, “A Study in Ego Functioning: Elimination of Stable 
Anchorages in Individual and Group Situations,” Sociometry, 15 (1952), pp. 


272-305. 
11. E. Abt and L, Bellak (eds.), Projective Psychology, New York: Knopf, 1950, 
p. 54, 


12 Stouffer, op. cit. 
13], L. Child, Italian or American? The Second Generation in Conflict. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 
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the top of the ladder. Similarly, Whyte’ observed that those offspring 
of Italian families in the Boston slums who withdrew from their Italian 
family background and the “Corner Gangs,” which provided group 
anchorages for most of the youth, executed their withdrawal by strug- 
gling upward, out of the slums, to some place in the dominant business 
and political life of the city. 

During the processes of withdrawal like these, discrepancies de- 
velop between the groups in which the individual moves in daily life 
and those groups to which he aspires to belong. In dealing with such 
discrepancies between actual and aspired membership, the concept 
of reference groups becomes particularly useful. 

Reference groups are defined as those groups to which an individual 
relates himself psychologically or aspires to relate himself.’°> Reference 
groups distinguish the groups which serve as anchors for the indi- 
vidual’s self identity. The concept also becomes handy when analyzing 
the behavior of an individual who relates himself to several different 
groups with conflicting values. Most individuals relate themselves to 
several groups, and some of these may have interests and values which 
conflict with others. Which one of these reference groups becomes the 
main anchorage for the individual in a particular situation, for example 
in the privacy of the voting booth?'® 

In this paper “group identifications” has been used in much the 
same sense as “reference groups.” There is an advantage in the concept 
of “reference group” because it is clearly defined and stems from gen- 
eral principles of anchoring effects in perceiving and judging based 
on considerable laboratory experimentation. 


REFERENCE GROUPS IN THEIR SOCIAL SETTING 


When diverse groups function in the same social organization with 
marked differences in their social, economic and political power, the 
lifestyle and values of “superior” groups in the hierarchy are apt to 
affect the values of groups at lower levels. If the demarcation lines 
separating various groups in the hierarchy are impermeable, the lowly 
placed individual may even accept definitions by the superior group 
concerning his lot. He sees his fate in life as humble service and sub- 
ordination. Perhaps such individuals were not hard to find in colonial 
India or in southern United States until recent times. 

In a society like the United States where lines in the social hier- 


14. W. F. Whyte, Street Corner Society, enlarged ed.; Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. 

15M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, New York: Harper, 1948. 

16P, F, Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, The People’s Choice, New York: 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944. 
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archy appear more fluid, the possibility of vertical mobility is offered 
in fact and folklore.’’ As a result, the alternatives available to the indi- 
vidual in forming personal relatedness with groups are increased. In 
addition, a modern differentiated society like the United States prolifer- 
ates in multiple groups at any social level and between levels.'* On the 
whole, these groups are, to use Lynd’s expression, “casually patterned,” 
with resulting conflicts in their interests and values. 


In discussing the social setting of the individual's reference groups, 
we shall concentrate on the diverse alternatives due chiefly to vertical 
mobility and rapid rate of change in a hierarchical setting composed 
of many differentiated groups. The social setting is hierarchical along 
several dimensions, notably socio-economic and political power and 
prestige.’® Within the bounds of this paper, the focus will be on the 
placement of groups on a scale of “superiority-inferiority” in terms of 
their ethnic origins. Placement on this dimension does not correspond 
completely with placements in terms of social class, political power, 
and other dimensions. However, the scale of “social distances” between 
groups of different ethnic origin has its correlates in differential treat- 
ments, opportunities, and advantages available to members of different 
groups. Its existence can be detected up and down the class structure, 
from the restrictive practices of exclusive clubs to the bolder lines of 
segregation existing both in Northern cities and in the South. 


Briefly, throughout the length and breadth of the United States a 
hierarchical order of preferences for various ethnic and national groups 
is standardized. With some variations from region to region and from 
class to class, the rank order of various groups is remarkably similar 
throughout the country”® and has been substantially the same through 
decades that have witnessed both rapid changes and earth-shaking 


17 R. Bendix and S. M. Lipset (eds.), Class Status and Power, Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1953, Part IV; and K. B. Mayer, Class and Society, New York: Double- 
day, 1955, Chapters 7-8; and R. M. Williams, Jr., The Reduction of Inter- 
group Tensions, New York: Social Science Research Council, 1947, Bulletin 
57. 

18 Robert Lynd, Knowledge For What?, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1939; and R. M. Maclver, The More Perfect Union, New York: Macmillan, 
1948. 

19 FE, Benoit-Smullyan, “Status, Status Types and Status Interrelation,” American 
Sociological Review, 9 (1944), pp. 151-161. 

20 J. P. Guilford, “Racial Preferences of a Thousand American University Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Social Psychology, 2 (1931), pp. 179-204; and E. L. 
Hartley, Problems in Prejudice, New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946; and 
H. Meltzer, “Group Differences in Nationality and Race Preferences of Chil- 
dren,” Sociometry, 2 (1939), pp. 86-105; and R. Zeligs and G. Hendrickson, 
“Racial Attitudes of 200 Sixth-Grade Children,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 18 (1933-34), pp. 26-36. 
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events.?' At the top are “native white” Americans followed by the 
Canadians, the British and various north European groups. Next, in 
rough order, come the Slavic peoples, south Europeans, Jews and 
American Indians. At the bottom of the ladder are Oriental peoples, 
Mexicans, Near Eastern groups, Indians and Negroes. 

In support of the social distances prevailing between groups, are 
the stereotyped concepts of the essential nature of the various groups. 
Like the order of preference, these stereotyped “traits” are widely ac- 
cepted by most people in the United States. Groups ranked high, like 
the English, are attributed acceptable characteristics, even though 
some unfavorable traits are included. Groups at the low end of the 
scale are characterized in terms alien to dominant American values, 
even though some favorable traits are included (e.g., “Negroes are 
musical” ).22 Like group preferences, stereotypes are remarkably per- 
sistent, in spite of the fact that cautions against stereotyped thinking 
have affected at least some college students.** 


Once accepted stereotypes of other groups intrude subtly in the | 


individual's perception and discrimination of individuals in other 
groups, he is likely to be on the look-out for traits which he thinks 
characterize members of a group.** If he identifies an individual as 
Negro, he attributes to that individual the “full Negro stereotype, re- 
gardless of how Negroid or how Caucasian the individual looks.”** 
Not expecting his classmates in “inferior” categories like “Negro” to 
equal his group in performance, he systematically errs in evaluating 
their achievements by underestimating them.?° Or believing that the 
redeeming feature of Jews is superior intelligence, a teacher (even a 


21 EF, S. Bogardus, “Changes in Racial Distances,” International Journal of Opinion 
and Attitude Research, 1 (1947), pp. 55-62. 

22 N. F. Goldstein, The Roots of Prejudice Against the Negro in the United States, 
Boston: Boston University Press, 1948. 

23H. J. Eysenck and S. Crown, “National Stereotypes: An Experimental and 
Methodological Study,” International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Re- 
search, 2 (1948), pp. 26-49; and G, M. Gilbert, “Stereotype Persistence and 
Change among College Students,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
46 (1951), pp. 245-254. 

24G. W. Allport and B. M. Kramer, “Some Roots of Prejudice,” Journal of Psy- 
chology, 22 (1946), pp. 9-39; D. N. Elliott and B. H. Wittenberg, “Accuracy 
of Identification of Jewish and Non-Jewish Photographs,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 51 (1955), pp. 339-341; and J. F. Rosenblith, 
“A Replication of ‘Some Roots of Prejudice,” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, 44 (1949), pp. 470-489. 

25 P. F, Secord, W. Bevan and B. Katz, “The Negro Stereotype and Perceptual 
Accentuation,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 53 (1956), p. 80. 

26 R. B. Clarke and D. T. Campbell, “A Demonstration of Bias in Estimates of 

Negro Ability,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 51 (1955), pp. 

585-588. 
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Jewish teacher) pressures his every Jewish student in class to make 
Ae 

The order of group preference on the social distance scale and the 
stereotyped evaluations accorded various groups flows downward from 
groups at the top to those in middle and lower positions.** The anchor- 
ing effect of the “superior group” can easily be seen. Members of 
groups placed below the top of the scale rank other groups in an order 
strikingly similar to that of the dominant group, with the major excep- 
tion that their own group is moved from its lower position to a rank at 
or near the top.2° Even the stereotypes accompanying the social dis- 
tance scale may be similar for some members of lowly placed groups. 
In studies done some years ago, Negro and white college students at- 
tributed similar traits to various groups, including the Negroes.*° How- 
ever, the Negro students explained they meant “other Negroes” not 
themselves.** 

Frazier has presented a penetrating analysis of middle class Ne- 
groes centered around the influence of dominant group values upon 
this discriminated group.*? This kind of analysis points to anchoring 
effects more subtle than simple acceptance of the definitions originating 
in the dominant groups. Particularly those minority group members 
who advance in status and living standards nearer to the level of the 
dominant anchorage are likely to have taken the “dominant pattern of 
motivation and morality.”** As Handlin noted, resolutions of personal 
insecurities are also likely to be attempted on the terms of the estab- 
lished middleclass.** Various anchoring effects of superior reference 
groups and of one’s own ethnic group are considered in the next sec- 


27 John P. Dean and A. Rosen, A Manual of Intergroup Relations, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. 

28 J, Harding, B. Kutner, H. Proshanksy, and I. Chein, “Prejudice and Ethnic Rela- 
tions,” in G. Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology, 2, Cambridge: 
Addison-Wesley, 1954, pp. 1021-1061. 

29 J. S. Gray, and A. H. Thompson, “The Ethnic Prejudice of White and Negro 
College Students,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 48 (1943), 
pp. 311-313; and E. L. Horowitz, “Race” Attitudes, Part IV in Otto Kline- 
berg (ed.) Characteristics of the American Negro, New York: Harper, 1944. 

30 J, A. Bayton, “The Racial Stereotypes of Negro College Students,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 36 (1941), pp. 97-102, and M. A. Meenes, 
“Racial Stereotypes Among Negro College Students since 1935” (Paper be- 
fore the Eastern Psychological Association, Worcester, Mass., 1950). 

31 M. A. Meenes, “A Comparison of Racial Stereotypes of 1935 and 1942,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, 17 (1943), pp. 327-336. 

82 F’, Frazier, Bourgeoisie Noire, Paris: Librarie Plan, 1955. 

33 G, E. Simpson and J. M. Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities, New York: 
Harper, 1953, p. 168. 

34 O, Handlin, “The American Jew,” in J. B. Gittler (ed.), Understanding Minority 
Groups, New York: Wiley, 1956, pp. 63-69. 
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tion. However, it should be observed that prejudice against one’s own 
ethnic group is one such phenomena which has been observed in Ne- 
gro, Jewish and other groups.*° 

It would be misleading and erroneous to pretend that the estab- 
lished order of group preference, prevailing stereotypes or even the 
intensity of prejudice that accompany ethnic group relations in the 
United States represent the whole picture. This would be an absurd 
view in a changing society, which is conscious that the “whole world 
watches to see whether the democratic ideal in human relationships 
is viable,”** and which is aware that the people of the world are con- 
tinually pointing to the discrepancy between American ideals and 
American practices,*’ since the highest court of the land has struck a 
blow at legalized segregation in public life.** 

But any treatment of this enormous topic must have limits. In this 
paper, it is maintained that awareness of the social distance scale and 
its accompanying stereotypes sheds considerable light on the nature of 
the individual's reference groups, conflicts between different reference 
groups, withdrawals to new reference groups and many of their psy- 
chological accompaniments. 

CONFLICTING REFERENCE GROUPS 

In a highly differentiated society like the United States, the indi- 
vidual has numerous reference groups. As Williams observed, the 
overlapping interests and values of the individual’s groups tend to blur 
“the sharp edges of potential cleavage” with which the society is “simply 
riddled.”**® Yet the values of an individual's different reference groups 
are often potentially or actually in sharp conflict. And when the main 
anchorages of an individual’s ego are conflicting, there are bound to 
be psychological consequences. 

Within groups ranked high on the social distance scale, the indi- 
vidual in childhood incorporates the established order of group prefer- 
ences during the very process of forming an ego.*® Being a good mem- 
35.Norman Miller, “The Jewish Leadership of Lakeport,” in Alvin W. Gouldner 

(ed.), Studies in Leadership, New York: Harper, 1950; and K. Lewin, Re- 

solving Social Conflicts, New York: Harper, 1948. 

36 G, W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, 

p. 518. 

37 R. A. Schermerhorn, These Our People, Boston: Heath, 1949, p. 564. 

38 U.S. Supreme Court Decision, May 17, 1954. 

39 R. J. Williams, Jr., American Society, New York: Knopf, 1951, p. 531. 

40E. L. Hartley, M. Rosenbaum, and S. Schwartz, “Children’s Perceptions of 

Ethnic Group Membership,” Journal of Psychology, 26 (1948), pp. 387-398; 

and Ruth E. Horowitz, “Racial Aspects of Self-Identification in Nursery School 
Children,” Journal of Psychology, 7 (1939), pp. 91-99; and H. G. Trager, 
and M. R. Yarrow, They Learn What They Live: Prejudice in Young Chil- 
dren, New York: Harper, 1952. 
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ber in his various reference groups implies accepting the social distance 
scale and its appropriate stereotypes.‘ Closer conformity to his ref- 
erence groups leads to greater prejudices against groups with lower 
rank than his.** 


Existing social arrangements define permissable contacts between 
groups and available opportunities. The individual in the “superior” 
group sees these social demarcations sanctioned, explicitly or implicitly, 
by successful and respectable people in his own reference groups— 
people who are shocked by intergroup violence but tacitly condone 
arrangements conducive to the established social distances.** In a so- 
ciety of many specialized groups, the individual becomes adept at 
compartmentalizing his personal relatedness to each. He sometimes 
sheds the text of the Sunday sermon as he changes his clothing after 
church. In the area of ethnic group relations, this self compartmentali- 
zation is aided by established social signals for switching from one 
reference group to another. For example, he leaves work with a Negro 
fellow worker, boards a segregated bus and need not encounter a sit- 
uation involving intergroup behavior in his restricted neighborhood.** 


Because the various groups on the social distance scale are all re- 
lated in a larger society, the individual ethnic group which is dis- 
criminated against faces conflicts in personal relatedness from the time 
he becomes aware of “what he is.” Locating oneself in a discriminated 
social category takes place earlier when an observable characteristic, 
such as skin color, is a symbol of that social category.** It takes a little 
longer to get a clear picture of what it means to be a member of a 
particular ethnic group when observable differences are less obvious.*® 


41 G, Murphy, In the Minds of Men, New York: Basic Books, 1953. 

42C, T. O'Reilly and E. J. O'Reilly, “Religious Beliefs of Catholic College Stu- 
dents and Their Attitudes Toward Minorities,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 49 (1954), pp. 378-380. 

43 G, Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New York: Harper, 1944; and Arnold Rose 
and C. Rose, America Divided, New York: Knopf, 1949. 

44.R. D. Minard, “Race Relationships in the Pocahontas Coal Field,” Journal of 
Social Issues, 8 (1952), pp. 29-44; and G. Saenger, The Social Psychology 
of Prejudice, New York: Harper, 1953. 

45 K, B. Clark and M. I. Clark, “Skin Color as a Factor in Racial Identification of 
Negro Pre-school Children,” Journal of Social Psychology, 11 (1940), pp. 
159-169; and K. B. Clark and M. K. Clark, “Racial Identification and Prefer- 
ence in Negro Children,” in T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley (eds.) Read- 
ings in Social Psychology, New York: Holt, 1947; and M. E. Goodman, Race 
Awareness in Young Children, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1952. 

46E, L. Hartley, M. Rosenbaum, and S. Schwartz, “Children’s Use of Ethnic 
Frames of Reference: An Exploratory Study of Children’s Conceptualizations 
of Multiple Ethnic Group Membership,” Journal of Psychology, 26 (1948), 
pp. 367-386; and M. Radke, H. G. Trager, and H. Davis, “Children’s Per- 
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With awareness of one’s social category comes the tragic fact of low 
evaluation by others and gradually the differential treatments and re- 
strictions that go with it. 

When the child goes to school, he sees the lines of cleavage forming 
in his age-mate groups.*’ By the time he reaches high school, he finds 
that by and large the members of ethnic groups high on the scale are 
clustered in social groupings which exclude him.** Ordinarily he finds 
himself farthest away from those who are most successful socially, who 
are considered the “best” in his setting, and who have the most ad- 
vantageous future before them. It comes as no surprise to find that his 
identification as a member of a particular ethnic or religious group be- 
comes such a central and sensitive part of his self conception.*® 

For the individual the psychological consequences of accepting 
values and goals of dominant groups in society are not limited to his 
conceptions of other groups. They pervade the most private areas of 
his life, including his conceptions of personal attractiveness,*° the goals 
he desires,*! the goals he actually seeks,®? and the sort of a person he 
wants to become.** Strivings for status, acceptance, prestige and a way 

ceptions and Attitudes of Children,” 
(1949), pp. 327-447. 

47]. H. Crisswell, “A Sociometric Study of Race Cleavages in the Classroom,” 
Archives of Psychology (1939 No. 235; and J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Sur- 
vive?, Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph, Series No. 58, 
1934. 

48P, L. Boynton and G. D. Mayo, “A Comparison of Certain Attitudinal Re- 
sponses of White and Negro High School Students,” Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, 11 (1942), pp. 487-494; and G. A. Lundberg and L. Dickson, “Se- 
lective Association among Ethnic Groups in a High School Population,” 
American Sociological Review, 17 (1952), pp. 23-25. 

49M. H. Kuhn and T. S. McPartland, “An Empirical Investigation of Self-Atti- 
tudes,” American Sociological Review, 19 (1954), pp. 68-76; and R. L. 
Sutherland, Color, Class and Personality, Washington: American Council on 
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September 1956 (mimeographed ). 
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of life are directed toward the level of groups at the upper end of the 
scale, which are more powerful in all areas of living.** When the indi- 
vidual finds his moves upward barred because of discrimination in 
occupational, educational and social spheres, the psychological conse- 
quences are: thwarting of aspirations, discrepancies between desires 
and actual strivings, frustrations, personal insecurity and self-devalu- 
ation. 


Situations and opportunities arising in periods of more rapid change 
encourage, even demand, that the individual in a discriminated group 
conceive himself as a full-fledged, first-class citizen on a par with any- 
one else. At the same time, the established demarcation lines and so- 
cial distances between groups require that he conceives himself, not 
just as different, but as inferior. He is placed simultaneously in two 
positions which are psychologically incompatible.*® 

Severe conflict between reference groups invariably produces per- 
sonal conflict and uncertainty for the individual. Conflicts of group 
anchorages have been studied extensively by sociologists, notably by 
Robert Park and Everett Stonequist in the early study of The Marginal 
Man.** A state of marginality is not confined to individuals caught in 
conflict between their ethnic groups and other reference groups. The 
foreman in industrial life’ and the non-commissioned officer in the 
armed services®* may find themselves in a marginal position. 

Among members of discriminated groups, a state of marginality 
may arise when an individual takes the dominant group as a main ref- 
erence group. By accepting its values and goals, he may reject many 
values and goals of his own ethnic group. As he finds complete ac- 
ceptance by the dominant group difficult or impossible, his ties with 
both groups are unstable. He is “betwixt-and-between.” At different 
times, each group is a reference group for him. Marginality may, as 
Park has suggested, be conducive to sensitive criticism and penetration 
of the character and foibles of both groups.®® Or it may lead to frantic 
efforts first this way and then that, to achieve some stability. If it is 
possible, the marginal man may attempt to make withdrawal from this 
ethnic group final by “passing” into the dominant group.®° 


54K, B. Clark, Prejudice and Your Child, Boston: Beacon Press, 1955. 

55 M. Sherif and C. W. Sherif, Groups in Harmony and Tension, New York: 
Harper, 1953. 

56 FE. V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man, New York: Scribner, 1937. 


57 F, J. Roethlisberger, “The Foreman: Master and Victim of Double Talk,” 


Harvard Business Review, 23 (1945), pp. 283-298. 

58 Stouffer, op. cit. 

59 R. E. Parks, Introductory Remarks to Stonequist, op. cit. 

60 L. Broom, H. P. Breem and V. Harris, “Characteristics of 1,107 Petitioners for 
Change of Name,” American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), pp. 33-39. 
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As Lewin noted, the marginal man is often closer to the dominant 
group than others in his ethnic group; he is sometimes seen by the 
dominant group as “the” representative or leader of his own group. 
Lewin was particularly concerned with problems arising when such 
a marginal individual actually achieved leadership in his own group 
as a result of recognition by the dominant group. The result is leader- 
ship “from the periphery.”*' There are instances of ethnic group leaders 
created primarily through recognition outside of their own group, a 
notable instance being Booker T. Washington. This phenomenon is 
in part a function of the fragmented, unorganized state of the particu- 
lar ethnic group at the time. When an ethnic group has some internal 
organization, the marginal individual seldom has the stable ties with 
his own group necessary for actual and continuing leadership.®* Per- 
haps a more common phenomenon is for group members and their 
leaders to try to emulate their counterparts in dominant ethnic groups. 


CONSEQUENCES OF MULTIPLE REFERENCE GROUPS 


In today’s changing social scene, one of the main psychological 
problems has become compatibility and integration of the diverse roles 
that man must take in different situations and his diverse identifications 
with various groups. As the earlier discussion indicated, compartmen- 
talization of group identifications and personal conflicts between one’s 
various reference groups are not uncommon. One’s identifications with 
diverse groups are necessarily related as functioning parts of one’s ego. 
Is it inevitable that multiple reference groups produce such unfortu- 
nate difficulties in personal integration? 

There is little doubt that integrating various components of one’s 
ego will usually be a much greater problem in a complex, differenti- 
ated social setting than in less complex settings such as a small isolated 
tribe. Yet diverse reference groups of an individual can be integrated 
into a harmonious self conception if the standards, values and goals 
embraced by his various groups are themselves compatible. If his 
multiple reference groups are participating in significant common ends, 
if each group is engaged in activities complementary to other groups, 
if each group has values which supplement others, the individual 
could develop an ego formation which is highly differentiated and 
complex, but integrated. The diversity of his reference groups would 


61 Lewin, op. cit. 

62.Q, C. Cox, “Leadership Among Negroes in the United States,” in Alvin W. 
Gouldner (ed.), Studies in Leadership, New York: Harper, 1950; and Ira 
de A. Reid, “The American Negro,” in J. B. Gittler (ed.), Understanding 
Minority Groups, New York: Wiley, 1956. 

63 Alvin W. Gouldner, “Leadership Among Minority Groups,” Studies in Leader- 

ship, op. cit., pp. 185-191. 
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then contribute, through their variety and colorful elements, to an en- 
riched and flexible personal integration. Rather than conflicting, his 
multiple group identifications would be overlapping and mutually sup- 
porting.®* In this case, being a good member of his ethnic group be- 
comes a harmonious part of contributing to the larger society of which 
he is a part. 


However, when the individual’s diverse reference groups are headed 
in different directions, when one’s identifications with various groups 
contain incompatible values, when he finds himself in situations which 
simultaneously arouse conflicting identifications, he encounters major 
problems in personal integration. The diversity of identifications then 
produces conflict within the individual himself, and whatever enrich- 
ment is thereby gained is at the cost of terrific psychological wear and 
tear. 


THE IMPACT OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS ON 
THE INDIVIDUAL’S IDENTIFICATIONS 


At times, the main problems of group identifications may seem to 
be in relations between the individual and others in his immediate, 
face-to-face groups. And it is true, as Gardner Murphy® has noted, 
that serious difficulties in establishing identifications with one’s family, 
one’s age-mates, one’s neighborhood church and ethnic groups are 
poor preparation for extending one’s ego ties to larger circles of hu- 
manity. On the other hand, warm and stable ties with his immediate 
groups may intensify and limit the boundaries of his ego if these groups 
set themselves apart and are opposed to other groups. 


Thus, relations between groups have an impact on the individual’s 
identifications with his own in-groups. In several experiments starting 
in 1949, we have demonstrated changes in the nature of identifications 
with a group as a result of changed relationships between groups. 
The findings highlight the impact of intergroup relations on the indi- 
vidual’s identifications and point to some possibilities for harmonizing 


64 Sherif and Cantril, op. cit. 

65 G, Murphy, “Personality and Intergroup Relations,” in Papers, Second Confer- 
ence on Research in Intergroup Relations, University of Chicago, 1953 (Mime- 
ographed). 

66 M. Sherif, “Superordinate Goals in the Reduction of Intergroup Conflict,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 63 (January, 1958), pp. 349-356; and M. Sherif, 
O. J. Harvey and B. J. White, W. R. Hood, and C. W. Sherif, Positive and 
Negative Intergroup Attitudes Between Experimentally Produced Groups. 
Robber Cave Study, Norman: University of Oklahoma, 1954, (Multilithed). 
Republished under the title of Intergroup Conflict and Cooperation: The 
Robbers Cave Experiment by the same authors, with two additional chapters, 
Norman: University Book Exchange, University of Oklahoma, 1961. 
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group identifications, a problem which needs thorough exploration in 
research and practice. 

Perhaps one path of exploration lies in the search for superordinate 
goals which create actual and perceived interdependence between 
small groups and large groups and thus between the individuals who 
compose them. Superordinate goals which offer high challenge to in- 
dividuals in the realities of daily activities may counter a tradition of 
cleavage and friction. If they are to bring continuing experiences of 
harmony and enrichment to individuals involved, superordinate goals 
and the trends of activity they impel can not be pulled asunder within 
special in-groups by treatments and practices in conflicting directions. 
The difficulties in this exploration are great and the path is scarcely 
broken. But it points a way for man’s experiences of himself and his 
groups to become enriched, harmonious and broadened, free from 
many of the restrictions and painful conflicts in identification which 
plague him today. 
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Cultural Change Among Three 
Generations of Greeks 


Helen Capanidou Lauquier 
Our Lady of the Lake College 


The study proposes to measure the nature and degree of cultural 
change among three generations of Greeks living in San Antonio, Texas. 
Although there is considerable variation from generation to 

generation, religion and the family seem to be the two institutions 
largely responsible for preserving the culture into their generation. 


This study proposes to describe the degree of culture change from 
the first to the third generation of Greeks residing in San Antonio, 
Texas, and to indicate specific cultural patterns which are prone to 
change as well as those which tend to endure. It tests the hypotheses 
that cultural change is gradual, gaining acceleration with the third 
generation, and that non-material culture changes more slowly than 
material culture.’ 

There are believed to be approximately 1,150,000 people of Greek 
origin in the United States, and in many communities they form ethnic 
enclaves. As is common in most immigrant groups, assimilation pro- 
gresses more rapidly for children afforded educational opportunities; 
hence, the school child is often his parents’ mentor.? The normal con- 
flict of generations in a changing culture is often increased when older 
people nostalgically long for the land of their birth which the children 
have never seen, and in which the latter have no interest. Older folk 
are not always eager to accept acculturation, nor do they always ap- 
prove of the new culture which surrounds them and in which their 
children participate. Thus, cultural patterns as they prevail in the 
mother country still predominate among recent immigrants, but are 
found to be considerably modified by the second, third and later gen- 


1 See Felix M. Keesing, Cultural Anthropology, New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1958, Chapter 16. Among the many sources positing the material versus 
non-material culture change hypothesis are A. Irving Hallowell, “Sociopsy- 
chological Aspects of Acculturation,” in Ralph Linton, editor, The Science 
of Man in the World Crisis, New York: Columbia University Press, 1945, 
pp. 188-192, and Mischa Titiev, Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959, pp. 198-199. Cf. the discussion of 
pluralism in Milton M. Gordon, “Assimilation in America: Theory and Re- 
ality,” Daedalus, 90 (Spring, 1961), pp. 263-285. 

2 Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted, Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1951, p. 254. 
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erations. In most European immigrant groups, assimilation is generally 
accelerated by the third generation.* 

The present findings are based on a study of three generations of 
Greek families in a Southwestern city, San Antonio, Texas—a rapidly 
growing community of about 600,000 people of varied ethnic composi- 
tion. All of the Greeks are members of the Greek Eastern Orthodox 
Church. The church, dedicated to Saint Sophia, was established in 1926 
to meet the spiritual needs of twelve Greek families. By 1940, there 
were approximately 250 parishioners; but, after World War II, immi- 
gration and natural increase doubled the size of the parish. Personal 
interviews with twenty-seven families, nine each from the first, second, 
and third generation, furnished the data for this study. Since the writer, 
a native of Greece, resided in the community with relatives, it was not 
difficult to gain acceptance. Interviews were conducted in Greek, ex- 
cept for the third generation where responses were in English. 

Language is probably one of the strongest binding forces uniting 
a people.‘ Thus, it should be no surprise to find that 100 per cent of 
the families interviewed spoke Greek. In the first generation, only 
Greek is spoken and it is obviously preferred; in the second generation, 
Greek is the preferred language, but seven of the nine families also 
speak English; in the third generation, five of the nine families prefer 
English but all of them speak Greek. Adolescents and young adults, 
especially those who have taken on many of the attitudes and values of 
American culture, even though they speak both Greek and English, do 
not like being addressed in Greek, although they use the Greek lan- 
guage in conversations at home. 

The three generations are referred to as the first generation, or Old 
World Greek family, born in Greece, the second generation, born in 
the United States of foreign-born parents, and the third generation, 
born in the United States of native American parents. The age span 
of the first generation in this study ranges from fifty-two to seventy- 
nine years; that of the second from thirty-two to forty-nine years; and 
that of the third from sixteen to twenty-two years. 

The major findings are presented in tabular form by topics, begin- 
ning with areas where non-material cultural patterns presumably pre- 
vail and proceeding to those where material patterns predominate: 
the family, roles and statuses, marriage, religious life, education, em- 
ployment, and social and recreational life. This tabular presentation 
also depicts inter-generational change. 


3 See the May, 1948 issue of the American Journal of Sociology, devoted to ethnic 
family patterns. 

4 Cf. Lowry Nelson, “Speaking of Tongues,” American Journal of Sociology, 54 
(November, 1948), 


pp. 202-210. 
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Various CULTURAL PATTERNS FoUND AMONG THREE GENERATIONS OF 
GREEKS IN SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 











lst Generation 


2nd Generation 


3rd Generation 





A. Family Composition 
1. Believe in large 
family, but in- 
come limits size 
to 7-8 children 
2. A few relatives 
live with family 
3. Grandparents 
close 
B. Roles and Statuses 
1. Father has high 
status: patriar- 
chal 


2. Father is feared 
and respected by 
wife and chil- 
dren 


3. Father provides 
for his parents 


4, Father must not 
show affection in 
the family or in 
the public 


Father does not 
assist with care 
of children; can 
punish children 


ot 


6. Mother does not 
share authoritar- 
ian role with 
father 


og 


. Mother is the 
center of do- 
mestic life and 
must not work 
outside the home 


Small family of 3-4 
children 


A few relatives live 
with family 

No close kinship to 
grandparents 


Father tends to share 
his status and authority 
with wife 


Father is not feared, 
but greatly respected 


Slight provision for 
parents 


Father and wife are not 
demonstrative in public 
or in the family, but 
tolerate demonstration 
in their married 
children 


Father does not assist in 
care of children; occa- 
sionally punishes chil- 
dren 


Mother shares authori- 
tarian role with father 
in a slight degree 


Mother is the center of 
domestic life; can help 
father in his business 
outside the home 


Small family of 2-3 
children 


Not in favor of living 
with relatives 

No close kinship to 
grandparents 


Both wife and children 
share in father’s status 
and authority, but 
slight patriarchal 
survival 


Father to be respected 


Father is not obligated 
to provide for his 
parents 


Father and wife should 
show affection so that 
children will not fear 
them 


Father believes in as- 
sisting with care of 
children; punishment 
believed to be poor 
psychology 

Mother believes in 
mutual sharing of 
authority 


Mother performs do- 
mestic duties but may 
work outside the home 
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lst Generation 


2nd Generation 


3rd Generation 





8. The eldest son 
has high status 
but is subordi- 
nate to the 
father; he is ex- 
pected to work 
and contribute 
to family income 


9. Boys are superior 
to girls; have 
more freedom 
than girls 

10. Girls receive 
some formal ed- 
ucation; empha- 
sis on domestic 


responsibilities 
C. Marriage 
1. Selection of mate 
by parents 


2. Courtship period 
chaperoned 


3. No dating be- 
fore or after 
engagement 

4. No parental sup- 
port after en- 
gagement; fiance 
has_responsibili- 
ties for wedding 
expenses 

5. Man has dowry 
rights 


6. No premarital 
counseling; 
believe it is not 
necessary 

. Sex matters 


~l 


are 


not discussed in 
the family 





The eldest son assumes 
some responsibilities of 
father; he is expected to 
work and contribute to 
family income 


Boys are regarded as 
superior to girls; enjoy 
more freedom than girls 


Girls are trained pri- 
marily for domestic re- 
sponsibilities; general 
education is allowed 


Selection of mate by in- 
dividual with parental 
consent 


Some chaperonage 
during courtship 


Dating after engage- 
ment allowed on certain 
days 

Fiance does not support 
future wife; he has 
some responsibilities 
for wedding expenses 


Rights of dowry prac- 
ticed to a moderate 
degree 


No premarital counsel- 
ing; feel it is necessary 


Sex matters are not dis- 
cussed in the family; 
believe such instruc- 
tion should be given by 
priest 


The eldest son in posi- 
tion nearly equal to the 
father and need not 
contribute to family 
income 


Boys tend to be regard- 
ed as superior to girls; 
but girls have high 
status also 

Girls receive high edu- 
cation; must have 
knowledge of domestic 
duties 





Selection of mate by 
individual with paren- 
tal consent; but strong 
opposition to parental 
influence 

Courtship patterns 
vary, depending on the 
family background 
Dating allowed with 
parents’ permission 


Fiance does not sup- 
port future wife; shar- 
ing of wedding ex- 
penses 


Young men opposed to 
dowry rights; but in- 
laws expected to sup- 
ply dowry 

Desirous of premarital 
counseling 


Sex matters are dis- 
cussed but not freely; 
believe such instruction 
should be given by 

the priest 
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lst Generation 


2nd Generation 


3rd Generation 





8. Length of court- 
ship 2-3 years, 
according to 
man’s occu- 
pation 

9. Marriage in late 
teens for wom- 
en; middle 
twenties for men 

10. Must marry 
someone from 
the same part of 
town; no per- 
mission for mar- 
riage outside 
ethnic group 

11. Make home with 
husband's 
parents 

12. Marriage part- 
ners should be 
of same faith 

D. Religious Life 
1. No formal re- 
ligious instruc- 
tions 
. Children bear 
name of Saint 


bo 


3. Mass is consid- 
ered the most 
important form 
of worship 

4. 77 per cent at- 
tend Mass 
weekly; 23 per 
cent attend 
monthly 


5. Devotion to 
Good Friday 

6. Participation in 
the parish cele- 
bration of St. 
Sophia 

. Membership in 
organizations of 
parish is very 
rare 


Length of courtship 1-2 


years 


Marriage in early twen- 
ties for women; early 
thirties for men 


Permission for inter- 
marriage outside ethnic 
group given with great 
reluctance 


Live in their own home 


Marriage partners 
should be of same faith 


Three years of formal 
religious instructions 


Children bear name of 
Saint 


Mass is considered the 
most important form of 
worship 


44 per cent attend 
Mass weekly; 33 per 
cent attend monthly; 
23 per cent on special 
feasts 


Devotion to Good 
Friday 

Participation in the 
parish celebration of 
St. Sophia is rare 


Membership in organi- 
zations of parish is 
very common 


Length of courtship six 
months to one year 


Marriage in middle 
twenties 


Do not favor inter- 
marriage 


Live in their own home 


Marriage partners 
should be of same faith 


Three to four years of 
formal religious in- 
structions 

Saint’s name not neces- 
sary, but generally 
given because of 
family tradition 

Mass is considered the 
most important form of 
worship 


44 per cent attend 
Mass weekly; 23 per 
cent attend monthly; 
23 per cent on special 
feasts; 10 per cent 
never 

Devotion to Good 
Friday 

Participation in the 
parish celebration of 
St. Sophia is very rare 


Membership in organi- 
zations of parish is very 
common 
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Ist Generation 


2nd Generation 


3rd Generation 





8. Fair understand- 
ing of faith 

9. Practice family 
prayer at home 

Education 

1. Formal educa- 
tion is looked 
upon as unnec- 
essary 

2. Most education 
received at home 

3 Believe that girls 
do not need 
more than ele- 
mentary level 
schooling 

4. No formal edu- 
cation for ma- 
jority 

5. Believe educa- 


tion not neces- 
sary to better 
one’s lot in life 


Employment 


bo 


Unskilled level 


Satisfied with 
work oppor- 
tunities 

Work does not 
offer positional 
advancement 


Social and 
Recreational Life 


; 


bo 


No participa- 
tion in organiza- 
tions outside the 
church 

Few friends 
outside of family 


Some acquaint- 
ances with 
Americans but 
no friends 
Recreation is 
within family; 
most free time 
spent at home 


Fair understanding of 
faith 

Practice family prayer 
at home 


Formal education is 
necessary 


Formal education is on 
high school level 


Believe that girls 
should complete high 
school 


High school education 
for majority 


Education necessary to 
better one’s lot in life 


Limited skilled level 


Satisfied with work 
opportunities 


Work does not offer 
positional advancement 


Participation in organi- 
zations outside the 
church 


Many friends outside 
of family 


Have few American 
friends 


Recreation both within 
and outside family; 
free time spent usually 
at home 


Fair understanding of 
faith 

Practice family prayer 
at home occasionally 


Formal education is 
highly valued; neces- 
sary tor both sexes 


Formal education on 
high school and college 
level 

Believe that girls 
should have higher 
education 


High school and some 
college education for 
majority 

Education necessary to 
better one’s lot in life 


Desire professional 
level 

Satisfied with work 
opportunities 


Will look to occupation 
as means of positional 
advancement 


Participation in school 
activities and organiza- 
tions outside the church 


Very many friends out- 
side of family and also 
of community 

Have a great number of 
American acquaint- 
ances and friends 


Recreation both with- 
in and outside family; 
free time spent with 
friends 
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lst Generation 2nd Generation 3rd Generation 
5. Leisure time Leisure time spent in Much leisure time 
spent in knit- reading and T.V. spent at T.V. 


ting or sewing 
and visiting 





THE FAMILY 


The traditional Greek family® includes, in addition to the conjugal 
unit, uncles, aunts, and sometimes cousins, who often hold joint prop- 
erty. Children are links in the chain of the generations, and grandpar- 
ents as well as elderly uncles and aunts have authority over them. They 
are taught respect and courtesy for all older people, especially for 
teachers and priests. Families become smaller in the second and third 
generation, and few relatives, if any, reside in one household. Grand- 
parents, in particular, lose status. 


ROLES AND STATUSES 


The traditional paternal role in all periods of Greek history is based 
on the supremacy of the father. Family members, including the wife, 
are expected to obey, fear, and respect the father. Paternal authority 
over children is traditionally regarded as absolute, and may be main- 
tained to a degree after marriage. This role faces many challenges in 
the United States, and many second and third generation families tend 
to approximate American family roles. 

A Greek woman is traditionally subordinate to her husband; her 
calling is to be a housewife, to honor and obey her husband, and to 
bear and rear his children. She has few, if any, rights and privileges, 
and, even after marriage, generally has a guardian. In her girlhood 
her natural guardian is her father; if he is not living, her nearest male 
relative assumes this role. As a wife, she is subject to her husband.° 
One of the oldest women informants expressed her views in definite 
terms:, 


Every woman should marry the man selected by her parents. A 
wife’s role is to bear children and the husband should have 
complete authority. Women must be the center of domestic life 
and must not work for wages. 


In America, however, this role, too, is challenged. First generation 


5 Traditional culture patterns are generally those of the peasantry, since the ma- 
jority of the Greeks in San Antonio came originally from rural districts. Cf. 
George A. Megas, Greek Calendar Customs, Athens: Press and Information 
Department, Prime Minister’s Office, 1958. 

6 Walter Miller, Greece and the Greeks, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941, p. 75. 
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women tend to become confused in the new culture where women are 
allowed freedom and equality, for, if they accept the American way 
of life, it means the destruction of the Old World ideal. By the third 
generation, however, they are beginning to share the authority of 
their husbands and even to work outside the home. 

Parents rejoice over the birth of children, especially boys. It is a 
very common practice to give the first boy his paternal grandfather's 
name. Similarly, the first girl is likely to receive her grandmother's 
name. The eldest son, in particular, has high status. He is expected to 
set the example for his younger siblings, and, after his father’s death, 
it is his duty to provide for the family, and to protect the reputation 
of his sisters. In general, boys are allowed more freedom than girls. 
Although boys, especially the eldest son, retain a high status in second 
and third generation families, girls also enjoy status. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


Traditionally, parents select the mate, chaperone the couple, and 
offer little or no premarital counseling. The fiancé takes economic re- 
sponsibility for the betrothed, including the wedding expenses, and 
expects her to have a dowry. In the second generation there is still 
some chaperonage, and regulated dating, but the fiancé does not com- 
pletely support his intended bride nor is a dowry mandatory. Although 
parents have a strong voice in the selection of their offsprings’ marital 
partner, they consider the preferences of the young couple. Third gen- 
eration youth are strongly opposed to parental influence in choice of 
mate, dislike dowry rights, and desire premarital counseling. Due to 
the influence of the older generation, however, parental consent to 
marry is necessary, in-laws are expected to supply a dowry, and the 
fiancé shares the wedding expenses. There is considerable variation in 
the extent of dating and chaperonage. 

Although the length of courtship has decreased from two to three 
years in the first generation to approximately six months in the third, 
families in all three generations strongly concur in the belief that 
marital partners must be members of the ethnic group and must share 
the same faith. Marriage establishes strong ties between the families 
of the bride and groom, and, under these circumstances divorce is in- 
frequent. There were no divorces or separations in the families studied. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 
For the Greek religion tends to be a vital cultural influence.’ All 
three generations of San Antonio’s Greeks have a fair understanding 


7 Ethnic churches for persons of European background have virtually disappeared 
in the United States; in fact, “there has been a movement toward desegre- 
gation and integration within the life of the churches themselves,” according 
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of their taith, give their children a saint’s name, and participate in 
the Good Friday devotions. All regard the Mass as the most important 
form of worship, but attendance at Mass has decreased from the first 
to the third generation. Family prayers at home have similarly de- 
creased. On the other hand, membership in parish organizations in- 
creases from the first to the third generation, probably due to the in- 
fluence of the American penchant for formal organization.® 


EDUCATION 


All three generations place a high value on the parochial school 
because of the religious education it affords. The first generation re- 
ceived little formal schooling, although they all know how to write 
their names and to read the local papers printed in Greek. Among the 
older people, girls received less education than boys, but the third gen- 
eration believes girls are entitled to a higher education. Years of school 
completed increases from the first to the third generation; this is one 
area where intergenerational conflict is minimal.® The older Greeks 
view education as a social elevator. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Concomitant with increased education from the first to the third 
generation, is an increase in level of employment. Many of the first 
generation breadwinners are unskilled, the second generation is skilled, 
and the third generation is aspiring to the professions. All the inform- 
ants were satisfied with their opportunities and the younger ones en- 
visioned occupational advancement.*° 


to the findings of J. Oscar Lee. Since the Greeks under study belong to the 
Orthodox Church, however, complete integration is not likely. “Religion 
Among Ethnic and Racial Minorities,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 332 (November, 1960), pp. 112-124. 

See Dorothy G. Spicer, The Book of Festivals, New York: The Woman’s 
Press, 1937, p. 146. 

Robert Meyer, Jr., Festivals U.S.A., New York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1950, 
p. 412. 

Ibid., 412-413; Francis X. Weiser, Handbook of Christian Feasts and Customs. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958, pp. 248-249. 

Cf. Spicer, op. cit., p. 147. 

8 Greeks in other communities seem to become “joiners” of formal organizations 
even in the first generation. For an analysis of such organizations by type and 
function, see Mary B. Treudley, “Formal Organization and the Americaniza- 
tion Process, with Special Reference to the Greeks of Boston,” American 
Sociological Review, 14 (February, 1949), pp. 44-53. 

® Cf. Similar changes among the American Indians in education and economics. 
Evon Z. Vogt, “The Acculturation of American Indians,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 311 (May, 1957), p. 139. 

10 Occupational mobility is often associated with decreasing ethnic identification 
and increasing acculturation. See the case of the Italo-Americans in Norris- 
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RECREATION 


Traditionally, the family is the center of recreation, but the whole 
community celebrates holidays and festivals. Leisure time within the 
home is often spent playing cards (skampili), story telling, and danc- 
ing. Visiting or offering hospitality to visitors is a favorite form of rec- 
reation. During these visits, the women may offer a choice of preserves 
on a platter, together with glasses of cold water and a number of tea- 
spoons. The visitor is expected to eat a spoonful of preserves, drop the 
spoon into a glass, and drink the water. To refuse will offend the house- 
wife who takes pride in her culinary skill. 

Changes in the recreational and social life vary noticeably from 
generation to generation, but still seem to be centered around festivals, 
births, marriages, christening of babies, funerals, and name days, at 
which times an assemblage of the family, relatives and close friends 
(sometimes the whole community) is expected. Radio and television 
are common forms of recreation among all groups. Reading, especially 
newspapers and books printed in the mother language, is also a gen- 
eral favorite. Going to church is another form of social activity. People 
put on their best clothes, and after Mass, meet their friends and talk 
over the news of the community. The recreational interests of the third 
generation lie predominantly with outside activities—reading clubs, 
movies and television, sorority and fraternity meetings, and meetings 
of formal organizations such as the Greek Orthodox Youth of America. 

On the whole, the hypotheses that cultural change is gradual and 
that non-material culture changes more slowly than material culture 
has been supported by the findings of this study. The second genera- 
tion tends to retain much of the traditional culture, but also accepts 
change, especially in matters pertaining to education, employment, and 
recreation. Change is still more in evidence in the third generation. 
The family and the Greek Orthodox Church are the two institutions 
primarily responsible for preserving Greek culture into the third gen- 
eration.'! All Greek families expect their children to marry within the 
Greek group and the Greek Orthodox Church. As long as this expecta- 
tion prevails, certain aspects of the culture pertaining to religion and 
the family will probably be transmitted to future generations. 


town, Pennsylvania, in Francis A. J. Ianni, “Residential and Occupational 
Mobility as Indices of the Acculturation of an Ethnic Group,” Social Forces, 
36 (October, 1957), pp. 65-72. 

11In the Greek families under study, the “early learning” hypothesis is also sup- 
ported. This hypothesis orders the cultural content in terms of potential re- 
sistance to change: kinship and religion were internalized during the socializa- 
tion process and are thus resistant to change. See Edward M. Bruner, “Cultural 
Transmission and Cultural Change,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 

12 (Summer, 1956), pp. 191-199. 











The Impact of Italian Migration 
and American Catholicism* 


Francis X. Femminella 
Adelphi College 


For the analysis of ethnic relations the concept of “impact” is proposed 
instead of assimilation or acculturation in that it carries with it a 
connotation of collision and forced intanglement. The “impact” of Italians 
and American Catholicism is discussed with a consideration of the 
adjustive responses of the Italian migrants. It is hypothesized that 

out of a negative aspect of the impact comes a positive 

Italian influence on American Catholicism. 


In any discussion of ethnic or race relations, certain key words are 
usually found. These include words like: assimilation, acculturation, 
adjustment and, for some time now, integration. These words are 
value-laden; and they describe complex processes which are not yet 
fully understood. Here, I have chosen to use the term “impact” by 
which I mean the entire development which begins with the coming 
together of Italian migrants and American Catholicism. This word is 
admittedly no less value-laden, but the values are different. “Accultura- 
tion” and “adjustment” imply change on the part of the immigrant. 
“Assimilation” as a “two-way process,” and “integration” imply changes 
on the part of the immigrant and also on the part of the receiving 
society. “Impact” has this same meaning, but further adds a negative, 
destructive note by suggesting a booming collision resulting in a forced 
entanglement. I shall describe the negativism of one aspect of this 
impact later in the paper. 

Another key word which can be added is “contribution.” Handlin 
distinguishes two types of contributions.? The first is the immigrant 


*(Paper read at the Annual Convention of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society, Aug. 28-30, 1960. ) 

1 For a discussion of this as an illustration of the analytical value of the word “in- 
tegration” see: Nathan Glazer, “The integration of American Immigrants,” 
Law and Contemporary Problems, Duke U. Sch. of Law, Spring (1956), 
pp. 256-269. 

2 Oscar Handlin (& Assoc.), The Positive Contribution by Immigrants, UNESCO, 
(SS54XI1.3A Population and Culture Series, 1955, p. 47. Schiavo, Italian- 
American History, Vol. Il, N.Y.: The Vigo Press, 1940; implies this same 
distinction in the Foreward to Volume II where he states that he is not 
dealing with “Italian influences in the development of the Catholic Church 
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influence on American society and culture as a result primarily of the 
vast numbers of people who came here. This is the influence of a mass 
movement. The second type, however, is a direct contribution made by 
small numbers of individuals who possessed specially needed skills. 
Together, these influences constitute what Handlin refers to as the 
positive contribution of immigrants. Handlin’s distinction is an im- 
portant one as we shall see. One aspect of this distinction should 
be made more explicit. Negative forces can and do contribute positively 
to overall growth and development. Put in another way, one must die 
to live. 

Italians immigrated to this country in their greatest numbers be- 
tween the years 1880 and 1920, reaching a peak in the first ten years 
of this century.* Their reason for coming was for the most part eco- 
nomic. Most of them came from Southern Italy and Sicily and settled 
in the Eastern part of the United States. There are many similarities 
between this and the other great waves of immigration to this country; 
and there are some differences. These people came from the rural 
peasant class; but in Italy, the peasant class was already becoming, 
at the end of the 19th century, a pro-working class. Hence, this was 
truly the first great proletarian immigration to this country. They were 
a “constructive” and “earth-loving” people who placed high value on 
extended family relations. Like Europeans generally, they rarely lived 
on isolated farms, but in villages. Climate and tradition fostered close- 
knit primary relations. For the most part, they were Roman Catholics, 
whose faith was communal, deeply liturgical and concrete. Their re- 
lationship with the local priest, who in so many cases was born in the 
same village, was very personal. At the same time, however, they 
strongly distrusted the formalism of the hierarchy; and they greatly 
limited the influence of the clergy. In leaving Italy for the “pot-of-gold” 
in America, they and their children suffered the same depersonaliza- 
tion and alienation experienced by all the “uprooted.” Once arrived, 
they found work, for America needed cheap labor; and most of them 
remained near their work and near their “paisani,” their fellow coun- 
trymen. 

American Catholicism, before the arrival of the Italians, had a fairly 
stormy history. Lacking the strength of numbers, in the colonial days, 
it was a defensive church whose members sought public acceptance 


in America. .. .” (Italics are mine). This volume is filled with the contribu- 
tions of individuals. 
3R. F. Foerster, The Italian Emmigration of Our Times, Cambridge: Harvard U. 
Press, 1919, cf. Bruno Roselli, “The Italians, Chapter VIII of Immigrant 
Backgrounds, Henry Platt Fairchild (ed.) New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1927. See also Maurice R. Davie, World Immigration, The Macmillan Co., 
1947, pp. 108 ff. 
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by attempting to show the compatibility and complementarity of Cath- 
olicism and Americanism.‘ The great immigration of Irish Catholics to 
America increased some of these problems; but, more important, pro- 
vided solutions to them as well. Like America itself, American Cathol- 
icism changed over the years with reference to its tone and character. 
From a small defensive Church of a few generally well established 
English and German Americans, it became a large, aggressive Church 
of Irish immigrants. It became a Church of the working man and of 
the poor. And, as the Irish integrated with American society, improved 
their lot and advanced to the middle class, so too Catholicism in this 
country became more American and more middle class.’ American 
Catholicism faces now the problems engendered by American middle 
class: 1) mobility, 2) urbanization, 3) indifference and 4) secularism.® 
Witness as evidence of this the growing number of books, articles and 
research monographs devoted to sociological studies of the parish 
where these problems are most immediately felt. 

It was to this changing American Catholicism in this changing 
American society that the Italians migrated a little more than a half 
century ago. 


Precise indices have not yet been applied to studying quantitatively 
the amount of change in the Church or in American society fostered 
by immigration. That there are changes is, nevertheless, quite obvi- 
ous. And it takes little imagination to recognize the depth and meaning 
of changes on the part of the immigrant. I said earlier that Italians 
were Roman Catholics and that religion for them was communal, 
deeply liturgical and concrete. By this is meant that religion pervaded 
every aspect of their life and, indeed, was totally inseparable from it. 
God, Whom they adored, and the Saints, whom they venerated, were 
not entities distant from them. They were felt to be immediately pres- 
ent guiding, helping, even enjoying the life as it was being lived in this 
moment. The Italian immigrant placed high value on his family life 
and on his work. His religion was woven into these inseparable aspects 
of his life. He put less value on religious exercises which were apart 
from his home or work. In the villages of Italy he learned to “feel with 
the Church,” for the celebration of the liturgical feasts were integrated 
with his work and family life. And since there were few in the village 
whose attitudes were different, communal norms were established. 


4 Will Herberg, Protestant-Catholic-Jew, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1955, pp. 
150 ff. Cf. Thomas F. O’Dea, “The Catholic and The American Scene,” re- 
published in The Church in the Changing Community, Publications in Social 
Science, New York: Fordham U. Press, 1957. 

5 Herberg, op. cit., p. 163. 

6 O’Dea, op. cit., part IV. 
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The liturgical life of the Church penetrated deeply into the indi- 
vidual personalities. Among Italians the names of God and the Saints 
were often on their lips in adoration, thanksgiving, petition, and in 
curses. They related to a very personal God Who was their Father. 
They viewed the world with its pleasures and hardships as His creation. 
They felt the humanity of Christ, and of His Mother, and they identi- 
fied with it. Nor was this too difficult in the United States, where the 
Italian immigrant most often was employed as a craftsman or laborer 
in construction work and where he was poor.’ 


Both Schiavo® and Pisani,’ students of Italian American immigra- 
tion, describe the attempts of many Italian immigrants to reproduce in 
America the Church as it was in Italy. These immigrants, however, 
were the ones settling in rural, remote places of the United States, as 
for example, Tontitown, Arkansas and they were accompanied by 
their own clergy. On the other hand, by far the greater number of 
Italians settled in the New York metropolitan area and in the urban 
centers of the Eastern states. These are the people we are talking about. 
They occupied the tenements in the poorest residential sections which 
had been occupied by the Irish immigrants before them.’® Hence, the 
Catholic Church was already established. 


But the churches which the Italians found here were, as Handlin 
puts it, “. . . —as different from what was familiar to the newcomers as 
the chapels of the Episcopalians or Methodists.”'' These churches were 
“Irish and not Italian. . . .”12 The Roman Catholic Church is not a 
monolithic structure. American Catholicism had the tone and character 
of the Irish American. It was as Herberg puts it, “English speaking, 
‘puritanical, democratic, popular and activistic . . .,.° and it was na- 
tionalistic. “. . . Irish, Catholic and American became almost identical 
in the Irish-American mind.”'* This created difficulty for the Italians. 
The importance attached to creedal tenets rather than warm personal 
relationships with God and Saints; the dichotomy of religious and so- 
cial celebrations; the emphasis upon regular Sunday attendance at 
Mass rather than a felt sense of the Cross; the attitudes of intense 


7 For a moving account of one such immigrant, see the novel by Pietro DeDonato, 
Christ in Concrete, New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937. 

8 Schiavo, op. cit., p. 514. Cf. Schiavo, G., Four Centuries of Italian American 
History, Vigo Press, 1952. 

9 Pisani, Lawrence Frank, The Italian in America, New York: Exposition Press, 
1957, p. 163. 

10 Jbid. 

11 Handlin, “The Uprooted,” op. cit., p. 135. 

12 [bid. 

13 Herberg, op. cit., p. 160. 

14 Tbid., p. 161. 
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reverence’ and obedience’® to the hierarchy and the priest as a promi- 
nent leader rather than distrust of the hierarchy and the independent 
respect of the priest as an educated friend; the cold formalism with 
occasional temper rather than passionate love or hate; all of these at- 
titudes contributed to the survival of the Church in America but also 
to the feeling on the part of the Italians of being separate and apart. 
The Church they found here was far remote from what they had been 
accustomed to at home." 


The immediate result was as Handlin says, “a struggle, parish by 


parish, between the old Catholics and the new . . . that involved the 
nationality of the priest, the language to be used, the Saints’ days to 
be observed, and even the name of the church... . And there was the 


greatest grievance of all, for by the 1890's the hierarchy was almost 
entirely of Irish descent.”"* 

This, then, was the complex socio-cultural situation existing in 
America when the Italians arrived. American society was changing and 
developing; it was receiving millions of foreigners—changing them and 
being shaped by them. Catholicism had been established here and it 
too was changing, not in its basic dogma and doctrine but in its tone 
and character. It was distinctively “immigrant Irish,” which means 
“becoming American” and it was clearly not Italian. If this process 
were universal and if it continued, it would be expected that with the 
addition of the Italian immigrants, America would inherit at least a 
little of Italian culture, (I believe it can be shown that it has),!° and 
the Church, too, would become somewhat more Italian. This is all the 
more so when one considers the number of priests, and until a decade 
or so ago, the vast majority of Bishops in this country who had been 
trained in Rome. In a few selected open-ended interviews by this 
writer with Italian-American and non-Italian priests, sociologists and 
social workers, respondants in all cases asserted their “feeling” that 
there was a positive Italian American influence on American Catholi- 
cism as it is today. But in no case could this influence be specified be- 
yond the second meaning of contribution distinguished by Handlin; 
namely, the “direct contribution made by small numbers of individuals 
who possessed special needed skills.” Must it, therefore, be said that 
some Italian-Americans have made significant contributions to Ameri- 


15 Tbid., p. 160. 

16 Handlin, “The Uprooted,” op. cit., p. 133. 

17 Herberg, op. cit., p. 158. 

18 Handlin, op. cit., p. 135. 

19 John H. Burms, “Some Cultural Aspects of Immigration: Its Impact, Especi- 
ally on Our Arts and Sciences,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Duke U. 
Sch. of Law, Spring (1956), pp. 284-297. 

20 Supra, p. 2. 
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can Catholicism, but in the main, Italians have contributed nothing? 
Few would be willing to accept this judgment, perhaps least of all 
the present writer. 

Following the lead of Handlin, the perspective has been reversed, 
and different hypotheses were derived from an analysis in which we 
seek the meaning of the struggle between the old Catholics and the 
new, that is between the Irish-American Catholic and the Catholic 
Italian immigrant. I see this struggle as inevitable. It is the heart of 
the matter and the central problem of this paper. 

From a social psychological point of view the culture clash is seen 
as a conflict arising out of deviant behavior, that is, a non-conformity 
to expected status-role obligations. What was formerly (for the Irish) 
a question of taking new roles, was now, for the Italian, a pre-structured 
sequence of status positions. Thus, the Irishman coming to America 
changed the Catholicism he found here and began to establish his 
own particular traditions, changing these as he integrated with, and 
changed the American society. For the Italian, however, on meeting 
Irish American Catholicism, at least three possibilities were open. 
I shall speak of these as Italian immigrant reactions to American 
Catholicism. 

In the first possible response to this new situation, the Italian im- 
migrant’s integration with the new society, that is, his Americanization, 
could, as Herberg has noted, be bound up with his acceptance of 
American Catholicism as he found it, which in turn could provide him 
with the means and instruments of upward mobility.” In this case, a 
radical change of religious temperament on the part of the Italian was 
necessary. We call this adjustive response Reaction 1. 

In the second possible response, two sub-distinctions can be made. 
Retaining his Italian religious feelings, he could challenge the norms 
of the older Catholic, either from within the Church—Reaction 2a— 
or from outside of it by converting to Protestantism—Reaction 2b. 

A third possible response was to withdraw completely from the 
problem by indifference—Reaction 3. This, however, required the Ital- 
ian immigrant to find different channels of resocialization for Ameri- 
canization but which permitted retention of old religious feelings. 

It appears that Reaction 2a (challenging the norms of the older 
Catholics from within the Church) would have been the most “nor- 
mal” reaction. From the point of view of the Church, advantages and 
disadvantages are immediately obvious. Italian culture would have 
broadened and benefitted American Catholicism. On the other hand, 
21 Herberg, op. cit., 162 cf. also Desmond Fennell, “Continental and Oceanic 


Catholicism,” America, March 26, 1956. Herberg quotes Fennell on this in 
a footnote (p. 178). 
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American Catholicism would have retained its label of being a for- 
eigner’s church, thus hindering its acceptance in American society and 
hampering the upward advance of the old Catholics. Perhaps, because 
of the cohesion and solidarity of the reigning power structure at that 
time, and, conversely, because of the disorganization and alienation of 
the strangers and their lack of political know-how, this reaction was 
not the response of many.”* 

Among the large number of Italians who immigrated to America, 
the percentage that became Protestant was small. Their number, how- 
ever, was large enough to be disturbing, in spite of the fact that con- 
version to Protestantism often involved censure from one’s family and 
friends.** So this reaction also was not the response of many. 


From the point of view of numbers then, most Italian immigrants 
responded with reactions 1 and 3. These are the reactions of conformity 
and deviation respectively and each raises for the interpreter signifi- 
cant conceptual and methodological problems. 

In the conformity response—Reaction 1—Italians may be said to 
have “internalized” Irish American norms relating to the roles to be 
taken particularly for the purpose of expressing their Catholic religious 
feelings. I am here using the term “internalize” in the psycho-dynamic 
sense, implying an assimilation or introjection as a result of the mech- 
anism of identification. Put in another way, having met the rejection 
of the old established Catholics, the new-comers begin to “take on their 
ways, they begin to act, and, more importantly, even to feel as they 
do. This is a process of generations; and is most easily measured in the 
children of the immigrants, the second generation. It is the painful 
process of resocialization whereby Italian immigrants attempted to be- 
come and to some degree did become Irish Americans. The problems 
which this creates are obvious. The solution in practice is worked out 
on a conscious level, and may be akin to what Goode calls “compart- 
mentalization,” a process of manipulation of role structures. 


Thus, with regard to certain times and places the immigrant be- 
haves in terms of, and at least to some degree, is emotionally com- 
mitted to, Irish American religious norms. With regard to a small num- 
ber of other neutral aspects of life, such as taste in food, etc., he re- 
tains his Italian norms. A serious question raised by this interpretation 
of Reaction 1 is: to what degree is this conformity the result of co- 
ercion rather than conviction? A corelative question, and one that 


22 No empirical evidence for this is available. If the judgment were not accurate, 
however, it could logically be expected that evidence against the judgment 
would be available either in Church History or in studies of Italian im- 
migration. 

23 Pisani, op. cit., p. 168-169. 
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brings us immediately to a discussion of Reaction 3 is: to what degree 
does non-conformity to the norm imply a failure to have internalized 
the norm? Socialization and internalization, properly understood do 
not necessarily require conformity. The deviant actor will, however, 
be flooded with anxieties and feelings of guilt. 

The third adjustive responsive, Reaction 3, with a withdrawal by in- 
difference. With this reaction a deviation from the norms of American 
Catholics occurred. Since these norms were not internalized, however, 
there was a relative absence of guilt feelings. Italian immigrants and 
their children who reacted in this way continued to consider them: 
selves members of the Church. Thus, their withdrawal was not com- 
plete separation. They did now, however, use the Church to aid them 
in their resocialization to American society. They were able to find 
other vehicles through success in their work, advancement in their pro- 
fessions, etc. These Italians incurred no immediate censure from their 
fellow immigrants who could empathize with them, nor later if they 
achieved economic success or social prestige. If, however, their chil- 
dren or grandchildren today are in the lower socio-economic classes, 
they are disparaged by the “Irish Italians,” i.e., those who conformed. 
Italians who reacted in this third way, by withdrawal, have identified 
with and internalized the more liberal, progressive, and secular image, 
norms and values of the American society. Parallel to the characteriza- 
tion in a recent article by Fr. Joseph Fitzpatrick,* of the different 
orientations of Catholics and Jews in America, these Italians are seen 
to have identified in a manner similar to Jewish Americans. Like the 
Jews before them, they have placed high value on education, and their 
children have entered the professions, the arts, and particularly the 
fields of mass communication. 

This third reaction of Italian immigrants constitutes the negative 
force I spoke of earlier in the paper. These immigrants and their chil- 
dren, and especially their grandchildren today, continue to call them- 
selves Catholics, and in general are considered to be Catholic, albeit, 
somewhat “fallen away.” From their point of view, they refuse to allow 
Irish American Catholic norms to prevent them from being holy. 

What then will their presence in large numbers do to the image of 
American Catholicism and to its character and tone? My hypothesis is 
that the struggle which arises out of the continuing entanglement of 
American Catholicism (predominantly Irish) and the developing “Ital- 
ian American Catholicism” is changing the character of the Catholic 
Church in this country. The conflict engendered by this impact is con- 
24 William J. Goode, “A Theory of Role Atrain,” A.S.R., August 1960, pp. 483-496. 


25 Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., “Catholic and Jew: A Problem of Images,” Catholic 
Mind, July-August, 1961, pp. 292-300. 
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tributing to a kind of cultural updating of the Church by including in 
it the characteristics of another ethnic group (the Italian) which is 
already reflected in American society. This point is crucial and bears 
further explication. 

The communal expression of faith by Catholics in America at the 
turn of the century was clearly influenced by Irish temperament and 
character. The Italians who came to America at that time had different 
attitudes. Impacted as they were with Irish American Catholics, these 
Italian attitudes were, in fact, in opposition to those of the Irish. This 
opposition produced conflict and struggle and Italians reacted in the 
ways outlined above and particularly by conformity and non-conform- 
ity. These reactions were the personality responses of the immigrants. 
But they were not only individual and immediate. They were social 
psychological reactions, by which I mean that they were also collective 
and they added their own force as it were, to the force of the new 
social environment which the immigrants met. They continued in time, 
through the years of the individual’s life and the lives of his chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Out of this ongoing struggle, new syntheses 
developed, and still are developing. American Catholicism is becoming 
more fully American. It is becoming a little less conservative and 
formalistic. Laymen are developing some mature independence from 
the clergy. There seems to be greater emphasis on depths of spiritu- 
ality, than on the laws of fast. 

We have, now, an interpretation of the meaning of the struggle be- 
tween the old Catholics and the new. The struggle means that the 
inner vitality of the Church will not be hidden by a rigid, immutable 
exterior but will be reflected externally by the Church’s continuous 
change and growth, by its incessant universality. 

This interpretation is presented hypothetically and has not been 
tested. It is not meant as a practical aid in solving pastoral problems; 
its function is to raise meaningful coordinate questions. What, for ex- 
ample, will be the image of American Catholicism in the future? And 
how will this be studied? Recent applications of Shevkey-Bell indices 
to parish sociology give us a picture of movement. The interpretation 
offered here gives us a sense of direction. 

I should like to conclude by summarizing briefly. I have attempted 
in this paper to describe analytically the coming together—the impact 
—of Italian immigrants and American Catholicism. I adumbrated a 
social-psychological interpretation of the three major adjustive re- 
sponses of Italians, and I described the significant negativism of one 
aspect of this impact. Finally, I have hypothesized that out of this 
negation comes a real positive Italian influence on American Catholic- 
ism. 








Ecological Correlates of Attitude 
Toward School Desegregation* 


Richard Lamanna 


University of North Carolina 


The hypothesis that radical segregationist sentiment is unevenly 
distributed within a city is partially confirmed by a study of attitudes 
in Norfolk, Virginia. Attitude toward school desegregation is found 

to differ significantly by social area type as defined by the Shevky-Bell 
scheme. The study also reveals the large size and stability 

of the moderate group on this issue. 


The classic community studies of Southern race relations, such as 
Dollard’s Caste and Class in a Southern Town; Powdermaker’s After 
Freedom;? and Davis and Gardner’s Deep South* did not consider eco- 
logical differences in the pattern of Negro-white relations and in the 
ideology of white supremacy. However, a considerable amount of re- 
cent research suggests that radical segregationist sentiments do not 
occur randomly throughout a State, but rather tend to be associated 
with certain ecological variables. 


Ogburn and Grigg, for example, analyzed the state-wide vote on a 
1956 segregation proposal in Virginia. They found that a higher per- 
centage of whites voted for the segregation proposal in communities 
where Negroes and whites lived close enough together that they would 
be expected under a desegregation program to send their children to 
the same school, than in communities where there were no Negroes or 
very few.* 

Heer’s study of ecological correlates of voting statistics (vote for 
Thurmond in 1948) in South Carolina found evidence that the will to 
preserve segregation varies with the proportion of the population which 


*( Revised version of paper read at the Annual Convention of the American Catho- 
lic Sociological Society, Aug. 31-Sept. 2, 1960. ) 

1 John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1937. 

2 Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom, New York: Viking Press, 1939. 

3 Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South: A Social 
Anthropological Study of Caste and Class, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 

4 William F. Ogburn and Charles M. Grigg, “Factors Related to the Virginia Vote 
on Segregation,” Social Forces, 34 (1956), p. 303. 
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is Negro, and with the proportion of the white population living on 
farms.® 

Pettigrew also found the per cent of Negroes in the population to 
be an important variable. In a study of the attitudes of 186 white 
adults in four Southern communities, he found that respondents resid- 
ing in high-density towns (38 per cent and 45 per cent Negro) tended 
to be more strongly in favor of racial segregation and less optimistic 
about the eventual acceptance of desegregation in the South than re- 
spondents living in low-density towns (10 per cent and 17 per cent 
Negro ).° Pettigrew further found that urbanism, economic prosperity, 
and the Negro-white ratio were the crucial variables in accounting for 
differences in the pattern of public school desegregation in Missouri 
and Kentucky counties.’ 

It is not necessary to accept the exaggerated claims of the classical 
ecologists to appreciate the importance of the relationship between 
physical and psychological variables. We are all aware of the great 
amount of differentiation that exists within an urban area. Each resi- 
dential neighborhood has a distinct character and develops a set of 
commonly held expectations, which, at the very least, influence the 
attitudes and behavior of the individuals who live in it. 

Shevky and Bell stated the case as follows: 


. .. the social area generally contains persons having the same 
level of living, the same way of life, and the same ethnic back- 
ground: and we hypothesize that persons living in a particular 
type of social area would systematically differ with respect to 
characteristic attitudes and behavior from persons living in an- 
other type of social area.® 


Moreover, for school administrators trying to decide where to initiate 
desegregation and, on the other hand, where to expect the greatest 
resistance, knowing the individual correlates of attitudes toward de- 
segregation is not nearly as useful as knowing the ecological correlates 
since school districts are usually territorially defined units. 


RESEARCH DESIGN * 
The purpose of this study was to determine if what was found to 


5 David M. Heer, “The Sentiment of White Supremacy, An Ecological Study,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 64 (1959), pp. 592-598. 

6 Thomas F. Pettigrew, “Desegregation and Its Chances for Success: Northern and 
Southern Views,” Social Forces, 35 (1957), p. 342. 

7 Thomas F. Pettigrew, “Demographic Correlates of Border State Desegregation,” 
American Sociological Review, 22 (1957), pp. 683-689. 

8 Eshref Shevky and Wendel Bell, Social Area Analysis: Theory Illustrative Ap- 
plication, and Computational Procedures, Stanford Sociological Series No. 1, 
Stanford University Press, 1955, p. 22. 
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be true of States is also true of cities, that is, whether radical segrega- 
tionist sentiment is unevenly distributed within a city in the same man- 
ner as within a State. 

The data used in this study were collected during the week of Jan- 
uary 26-31, 1959, in Norfolk, Virginia.° That was the week before the 
reopening of the schools on an integrated basis which followed a dis- 
illusioning semester of “massive resistance” to school desegregation. A 
random sample of 150 blocks in the white residential areas of Norfolk 
was selected. Interviews were conducted with male and female white 
adults in 626 of the 807 households in these blocks. Of the 181 house- 
holds in which interviews were not conducted, 124 were refusals and 
57 were people not found at home after repeated call-backs. In addi- 
tion, 18 of the 626 interviewed failed to give codeable answers to the 
items used in this study and 5 others were not usable in this part of 
the study. 

Each respondent was asked the following question: 
Some people in Norfolk believe in segregation even if the public 
schools have to stay closed, while other people who want segre- 
gation would rather let Negroes into the schools than see them 
closed down. There are still others who believe that desegrega- 
tion in the public schools is the right thing to do. How about 
you? Would you say you prefer: 





desegregation as the right thing to do, OR 

segregation even if it means closing down the public schools, 
OR 

—would prefer segregation but not if it means closing the 
schools. 





Respondents were identified as “desegregationists” if they chose the 
first alternative, desegregation as the right thing to do; “segregation- 
ists” if they preferred segregation even if it meant closing the schools; 
and “moderates” if they preferred segregation but not if it meant clos- 
ing the schools. 

The place of residence of each respondent was determined and 
then identified with its respective census tract and senior high school 
district. The Shevky-Bell technique for delineating social areas was 
employed to construct an index of social rank based on census tract 


9 The survey was conducted by the University of North Carolina’s Institute for 
Research in Social Science. The interviewing was conducted by graduate stu- 
dents, including the present writer, from the Political Science and Sociology 
Departments at the University. The major results of the study, not including 
materials reported here, were reported in When a City Closes Its Schools, 
Ernest Q. Campbell, with the assistance of Daniel O. Price and Charles E. 
Bowerman, Chapel Hill: Institute for Research in Social Science, 1960. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PLACE OF RESIDENCE ON ATTITUDE TOWARD 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 





Attitude toward Deseg. 








Deseg. Seg. Mod. NX? P 
% % % 
TOTAL SAMPLE 15.3 259 589 £603 
SOCIAL AREAS: 
Low S.R.-Low Urban. 35.2 93 55.6 54 


Low S.R.-Med. Urban. 136 3904 86.1 214 
Low S.R.-High Urban. 27.8 278 44.4 18 
Med. S.R.-Low Urban. 8.5 170 74.5 47 318 001 <P <.0l 
Med. S.R.-Med. Urban. 12.7 27.5 508 102 
Med. S.R.-High Urban. 128 28.2 59.0 39 
High S.R.-Med. Urban. 149 27.7 57.4 94 
High S.R.-High Urban. 86 229 68.6 35 
SOCIAL RANK: 


Low 18.5 262 55.2 286 
Medium 11.7 25.0 63.3 #188 5.4 20 <P <.30 
High 13.2 264 605 129 

URBANIZATION: 
Low 22.8 12.9 64.4 101 
Medium 3.7 290 S73 40 B82 01 <P <02 
High 14.1 261 598 92 

SCHOOL DISTRICT:*® 
Maury 10.8 308 583 120 
Granby 156 264 58.0 276 45 3 <P <0 
Norview ls oe | 22:4 605 210 

PROXIMITY:* 
Adjacent Tracts 13.8 25.3 609 304 12 50 <P <.70 
Other Tracts 166 265 57.0 302 





® Three respondents included in the School District and Proximity analysis lived 
in Negro tracts and were not included in the social area analysis. 


data on occupations and education, and an urbanization index based 
on fertility, women in the labor force, and single family dwelling 
units,’ giving each of the 65 census tracts in Norfolk a score on both 
the social rank index and the urbanization index.’! The white tracts 


10 See Shevky and Bell, op. cit., for a detailed explanation of the composition and 
construction of the indexes. 

11 Although the 1950 Census figures were used to construct the indexes, the area 
included in the study conformed to the 1959 boundaries of the city. Five of 
the original 70 tracts were excluded from the analysis because of their un- 
usual characteristics, such as having a large institutional population, or being 
used almost exclusively for industrial or military purposes. A low score on 
the social rank index reflects either a low proportion of the population with 
more than eight years of education, or a high proportion of the population 
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(less than 29 per cent Negro) were then grouped in the manner speci- 
fied by Shevky and Bell to form social areas having different combina- 
tions of scores on the two indexes. The tracts were also dichotomized 
into two groups—those adjacent to a Negro tract and all others. 

A chi-square test was then used to determine whether there was 
a relationship between the respondents’ attitude toward school desegre- 
gation, as measured by our question, and their place of residence, in 
terms of 1) social area type, 2) school district, and 3) proximity to 
the sharply segregated Negro communities.’* (See table on page 245.) 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 


The major results of this study are summarized in the table above. 
Only 15 per cent of the 603 respondents feel desegregation is the right 
thing to do; 59 per cent prefer segregation but not if it means closing 
the schools; and almost 26 per cent are willing to sacrifice the public 
school system, if necessary, in order to preserve racial segregation. 
There is considerable variation in the distribution of attitudes within 
each of the eight social areas distinguished. Using the chi-square test, 
the difference between the expected and observed frequencies are sig- 
nificant at better than the .01 level. The per cent “desegregationist” 
ranges from 35 per cent in low social rank-low urbanization areas to 9 
per cent in medium social rank-low urbanization areas. The per cent 
“segregationist” ranges from 30 per cent in low social rank-medium ur- 
banization areas to 9 per cent in low social rank-low urbanization areas. 
The per cent “moderate” shows the least variation although the range 
is quite large—over 44 per cent in low social rank-high urbanization 
areas to almost 75 per cent in medium social rank-low urbanization 
areas. The small size of some of the cells and the absence of a clear 
direction to the relationship make it difficult to interpret the results in 
this form. 

For practical and analytical reasons, therefore, it is best to con- 
sider each of the determinants of the social areas, social rank and ur- 
banization, separately. Grouping the sample according to the social 
rank of the place of residence, we find that there is some association 
between social rank of area of residence and attitude toward school 


employed as craftsmen, operatives or laborers, or a combination of these. A 
low score on the urbanization index reflects either a high proportion of the 
total dwelling units are single units, or a high ratio of children under five to 
females 15 to 44 years of age, or a low proportion of all women 14 or over 
are in the labor force, or a combination of these. 

12 The effect of other factors on the relationship is reported in the author’s masters 
thesis, “The Influence of Place of Residence on Attitude Toward School De- 
segregation: A Social Area Analysis of Norfolk, Virginia,” Department of 

Sociology, Fordham University, 1961. 
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desegregation. The relationship is not statistically significant but it is 
suggestive. The per cent “segregationist” remains rather stable from 
areas of one social rank to those of another, however, the per cent 
“desegregationist” and per cent “moderate” appear to have a curve- 
linear relation to social rank. The areas of medium social rank have 
a lower percentage of “desegregationists” and a higher percentage of 
“moderates” than areas of low or high social rank. 

Urbanization, the other determinant of the social areas, is associ- 
ated with attitude toward school desegregation at better than the .02 
level of significance. Most of the variation occurs in the distribution 
of “desegregationist” and “segregationist” sentiment. Areas of low ur- 
banization have a higher per cent “desegregationist,” a lower per cent 
“segregationist,” and a higher per cent “moderate” than areas of me- 
dium or high urbanization. Areas of low urbanization is the only spatial 
category used in the study in which the “desegregationists” outnumber 
the “segregationists.” The data suggest that, although in terms of larger 
geographical units urbanization is positively related to favorable at- 
titudes toward desegregation, within an urban area there is an inverse 
relationship—the lower the urbanization, the greater the proportion of 
desegregationists.'* 

The differences in attitudes of people who live in different school 
districts are not large and not statistically significant. This is contrary 
to what was expected. Reports in the press, and the impressions of the 
interviewers themselves, led most observers to believe that the people 
of the Norview school district were most opposed to the desegregation 
action. Actually, the Norview respondents were the most liberal of the 
three districts involved. Norview had the largest per cent of “desegre- 
gationists,” the smallest per cent of “segregationists,” and the largest 
per cent of “moderates.” Maury district, which includes the central 
business district and the most highly urban part of town, was the least 
liberal, while the Granby district holds an intermediate position. 

Contrary to what was expected, based on a good deal of race rela- 
tions theory and speculation—the differences in per cent distribution 
of attitudes toward desegregation based on proximity of place of resi- 
dence to the Negro communities are small and not statistically signifi- 
cant. The idea that people who might be expected under a desegrega- 
tion program to be directly involved are more opposed to desegrega- 
tion is not substantiated in this study. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The suspicion that radical segregationist sentiments do not occur 


13 The Shevky-Bell index of urbanization, of course, differs from most commonly 
used measures of urbanization. 
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randomly throughout an area was partially confirmed. Attitude toward 
school desegregation was found to differ significantly by social area 
type as defined by the Shevky-Bell scheme. Further analysis showed 
that the attitudes varied with both the social rank and the level of 
urbanization of the place of residence. The social areas that were low 
in both social rank and urbanization were by far the most liberal of 
the spatial categories studied. This result, inconclusive as it is, forces 
us to re-evaluate and perhaps modify our picture of the Southern white 
liberal as a middle or upper-class urbanite. 

It is possible that the residents of the areas of low social rank are 
less concerned with maintaining their social status and, therefore, 
avoiding association with the Negro, a lower class symbol, than some 
of their status-seeking, social superiors. On the other hand, it is also 
possible that we have underestimated the value placed on education 
by the people in the lower strata of our society. Not having the re- 
sources to take advantage of private educational opportunities, these 
people must decide between no schools at all and desegregated schools, 
whereas, the range of choices is not so limited for their more economi- 
cally advantaged fellow citizens. 

It will be recalled, the urbanization index, or as it is sometimes 
called “family status,” is based on the fertility ratio, proportion of 
single dwelling units, and proportion of women in the labor force. It 
may be that residents of the more fertile areas with a low proportion 
of women in the labor force tend to be younger and less attached to 
traditional racial values than the residents of the older, more urban- 
ized areas. Moreover, there is no question but that having young chil- 
dren gives them a greater stake in the future of the public school sys- 
tem. In short, the relative deprivation resulting from the discontinu- 
ance of public education is greater for residents of areas of low social 
rank and areas of low urbanization. 

The school district in which a person resides or his proximity to 
Negro residential areas does not appear to have any influence on his 
attitudes toward school desegregation. These negative results may be 
due to the fact that the school districts in Norfolk are large, and not 
very homogeneous due to the crude measure of proximity used in this 
study. 

Perhaps the most significant finding of this analysis pertains to the 
size and stability of the moderate group. In almost every category con- 
sidered, well over half of the respondents prefer segregation but not 
if it means closing the schools.'* This suggests that the factor that dif- 
ferentiates urban areas in terms of their willingness to desegregate may 


14 The exception is areas of low social rank-high urbanization, but only 18 re- 
spondents live in areas of this type. 
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be the relative number of people holding extreme positions. It should 
also be pointed out that a simple survey of this type is not a very good 
index of ease or difficulty of desegregating the schools. Some people 
are in a better position to influence the decision-making process than 
others and only a few individuals are needed to arouse a population. 











Occupational Prestige in a Negro 
Community" 


Regina Solzbacher 


Catholic University 


The question is raised as to whether or not the restriction of Negro 
occupational opportunities requires modifications in the use of occupation 
as an index of social class in a Negro community. From a study of 
attitudes of Negroes in a Southern City it is concluded that occupation 

is considered a significant criterion of evaluation in the Negro community. 
The results are compared with the National Opinion Research Council 
study with respect to the ranking of occupations 

and the criteria of evaluation. 


In dealing with social class in a Negro community some questions 
arise in using occupation as an index. The occupational opportunities 
of the Negro are, and have been in the past, greatly restricted to the 
most undesirable jobs. Considering these limitations, can it be assumed 
that occupation is a criterion of evaluation in the Negro community, 
and if so is it an important criterion? How have occupational restric- 
tions placed on the Negro affected the manner in which he evaluates 
jobs and what he considers most important in an occupation? 

This paper will attempt first to show how the Negroes of Raleigh 
rate occupations and then attempt to see how their ratings vary from 
a similarly constructed occupational scale based on the white popu- 
lation. 

The data for this paper were collected in August and September, 
1960 in Raleigh, North Carolina. The population of Raleigh in the 1960 
census was 93,931 of which 22,159 were classified as nonwhite. There 
is little industry in Raleigh, but as a state capital and a county seat 
it is a governmental center. It is also somewhat of an educational cen- 
ter. There are six colleges in Raleigh, two of which are Negro colleges. 
The Negro community of Raleigh consists predominantly of unskilled 
workers. The professionals, lawyers, doctors, teachers and professors 
and a small group of skilled workers, working principally within the 
Negro community, make up almost all of the other employed persons. 
There is very little Negro business. One bank is Negro owned and 
operated. There are a few small stores, an insurance company or two, 


* (Paper read at the annual Convention of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society, Aug. 28-30, 1961.) 
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some undertakers and beauticians. There are also a very few real estate 
men. Some of the city’s mailmen are Negro and there are a few clerical 
jobs in the government. There are virtually no clerical or other white 
collar jobs open in any place but the government. 


THE RESEARCH 


The data for this study were collected through interviews with one 
hundred and twenty-five adult Negroes, selected by a random block 
sample of the Negro community. The larger study, of which this is a 
part, was concerned with social class and the development of an index 
of its measurement. With open ended questions the respondents were 
asked if they thought there were classes among the Negroes in Raleigh 
and to describe them. They were then asked to rate various indices of 
class which have been considered important criteria in the sociological 
literature. The respondents, later in the interview, were asked to rate 
ninety-seven different occupations as “very good jobs,” “good jobs,” 
“average jobs,” or “poor jobs.” Originally in the pretest the five point 
rating scale of “excellent,” “good,” “average,” “somewhat below aver- 
age,” and “poor,” as used in the NORC study was used but this was 
found too cumbersome for the sample. The four point scale seemed 
more manageable for the population. In drawing up the list an at- 
tempt was made, using census data for Raleigh and former experience 
interviewing in the area, to list occupations which Negroes might hold 
in Raleigh, or occupations they might be able to hold in the not too 
distant future. An effort was made to have some occupations from all 
major urban occupational categories, but there is a stress in this study 
on jobs usually considered less desirable. The list of occupations was 
read in two different orders to avoid the bias that a long list might 
bring about. Arbitrary weights were given to each rating, the weights 
totaled, averaged, and the scores ranked. The possible range of scores 
of an occupation was 25 to 100. The interviewee was asked what made 
a job good and what was the most outstanding occupation a person 
could go into. Since the questions in the interview asked previous to 
the ranking of occupations were concerned with the Negro community 
in Raleigh, the rankings were probably effected by this. 

Since there is no data available concerning how the white popula- 
tion of Raleigh evaluate occupations, the NORC scale was used as a 
comparison for the findings of the Raleigh study. The NORC study 
found a high degree of consistency in ratings by persons in different 
parts of the country. It used a national, random, white sample. Forty 
occupations on the NORC scale were also included in the Raleigh 
scale. These occupations include occupations from every section of 
the scale. The NORC study constructed its scale in the same way as 
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the Raleigh study, except it used a five point scale and the Raleigh 
study used a four point scale. The NORC study asked questions similar 
to those of the Raleigh study concerning what makes a job good and 
what is the one outstanding occupation to go into. 


THE FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Seventy-seven per cent of the respondents stated that they thought 
there were classes among the Negroes of Raligh. The respondents were 
asked in a series of open-ended questions to describe these social 
classes. They were asked to describe the classes of the Negroes in 
Raleigh, what was it that put them in a specific class, what character- 
ized a successful Negro in Raleigh and what characterized a lower 
class Negro. When simply asked to describe the classes 50% mentioned 
occupation as a criterion, 21% mentioned education and 13% mentioned 
income. In describing their position in the class structure 32% men- 
tioned occupation, 20% income and 13% education. Again when asked 
to describe a successful Negro 59% mentioned occupation, 60% educa- 
tion and 47% mentioned income. When asked to describe a lower class 
Negro 36% mentioned occupation, 46% education and 32% income. In 
all these questions, where it was left up to the respondents to mention 
the criteria of evaluation, occupation was among the top three criteria 
mentioned. In a different frame of questioning, the respondents were 
asked to evaluate fourteen criteria of evaluation which have been men- 
tioned by sociologists as important criteria of evaluation in the Negro 
community. In response to rating these criteria as “very important,” 
“important,” “a little important,” or “not important at all,” in “how 
highly a person is thought of in the Negro community,” occupation was 
rated second only to education. Of a possible score of 500, education 
received a score of 445 and occupation a score of 429. Occupation, it 
would appear, is the criterion which comes to mind first in evaluating 
a person’s status. When this criterion is weighed in importance with 
other criteria it is considered second in importance only to education. 
Therefore it would appear that the Negro population of Raleigh is very 
conscious of occupation as a criterion of evaluation and considers it an 
important one. 

Of the ninety-seven occupations rated by the Negro population of 
Raleigh, 16 occupations received more than 20% “don’t know” re- 
sponses. These were artist, actay, jazz musician, night club singer, 
newspaper columnist, court reporter, craneman, purchasing agent, up- 
holsterer, brakeman, roofer, shipping clerk, engraver, bartender, physio- 
therapist, labor union official. In breaking down the “don’t know” 
responses according to age, sex and education it was found persons 
over fifty, women, and those with an eighth grade education or less 
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tended to give more “don’t know” answers. The number of jobs with 
high “don’t know” answers for some of the above mentioned occupa- 
tions was considerably larger than in the NORC study. This may be 
due in the Raleigh study to: (1) less knowledge of a large number of 
occupations, (2) more hesitancy to guess, or (3) since the respondents 
may have been viewing these occupations in the framework of the 
Raleigh community, a lack of knowledge as to whether those occupa- 
tions existed in Raleigh. 


Table I shows how the occupations were rated by the Negro re- 
spondents. There was a high degree of consensus on the relative posi- 
tion of each occupation. It is clearly shown that the Negro community 
thinks of occupations on a continuum of prestige. Greater deviation 
was found among the ratings of the very lowest jobs than among the 
ratings of the professional or middle occupations. These lower jobs 
are the jobs most frequently filled by Negroes. Although professional 
and semiprofessional occupations dominate the high portion of the 
scale, and dirty unskilled jobs the bottom of the scale there is no clear 
division of occupations into white collar vs. blue collar jobs. Occupa- 
tions as different as machinist, grade school teacher, and interior deco- 
rator are all rated on the same level. Many skilled manual occupations 
are rated higher than white collar and some semiprofessional occupa- 
tions. The range of the skilled occupations is great ranging from a 
level which includes semiprofessional occupations down through cleri- 
cal occupations. Situs-like patterns are found. 

In comparing the above findings with those of the NORC study by 
ranking the forty occupations which are found on both scales it can 
be seen that thirty-three of the forty occupations vary less than five 
rank positions from each other. Undertaker was ranked ten positions 
higher by the Negro population than the white population, labor union 
official 12.5 positions higher, mailman 7 positions higher, artist 8 posi- 
tions higher, radio-TV announcer 6.5 positions lower and insurance 
agent 7.5 positions lower, policeman 5.5 positions lower. 

Further light can be thrown on the matter of occupational prestige 
when we analyze what our population considers to be the one out- 
standing occupation for which a person can try. When a question on 
this was asked of the Negro population of Raleigh, 76% named profes- 
sional or semiprofessional occupations. Three per cent mentioned 
clerical jobs, 2% protective service jobs, 2% recommended unskilled la- 
bor, 8% suggested business occupations, 8% suggested jobs in skilled 
labor, 14% gave “don’t know” answers or stated it would depend on 
his ability or qualifications. In this breakdown we see a high degree 
of homogeneity of choice. This is further highlighted when the 76% 
who chose professional or semiprofessional occupations are broken 
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down further. Twenty-eight per cent of the total sample said that doc- 
tor is the best job a person can go into. Eighteen per cent recommended 
the teaching profession, 6% chose undertaker, 6% chose scientist and 
6% chose lawyers. Only 10% of the population chose occupations that 
were not classified as professional or semiprofessional. 

In the NORC study, 50% stated professional or semiprofessional 
occupations were the best to go into, 13% chose skilled labor, 11% named 
business careers, 8% mentioned farming, and 8% white collar work, 2% 
chose semi-skilled jobs, 1% protective services and 7% did not know 
or said it would depend on the person’s qualifications. Here as in the 
Raleigh study, professional and semiprofessional occupations are very 
much ahead of any other category. But there is still much greater 
variety than found in the Negro selections in Raleigh. 


THE CRITERIA OF EVALUATION 


It has been established that there is a basic similarity between the 
order of rating occupations by the Negro population of Raleigh and 
the national sample of the NORC study. It has also been seen that the 
majority of both populations considers professional and semiprofes- 
sional work, the best work to go into. But is this because both popula- 
tions consider or use the same criteria of evaluation? The Negro sample 
of Raleigh were asked what is the one main thing about a job that 
makes it good. Sixty-six per cent of the Negro sample said the job pays 
so well, 11% said the preparation, education or training necessary, 10% 
said pleasant surroundings, safe and easy work, 4% said it serves hu- 
manity and is essential, 2% mentioned prestige and less than 1% men- 
tioned that it gave a chance for initiative and freedom, 4% did not know 
or gave answers that were unclassifiable. 

The great importance given to pay as the most important criterion 
of evaluation for an occupation was found to exist in all groups when 
controls were made for age, sex, occupation of head of household, edu- 
cation and self-evaluation of class standing. Only the professional and 
semiprofessional group; among the persons evaluating themselves as 
upper class; and in the 25-34 age group did less than fifty per cent 
consider the pay the most important criterion. In no case was any 
other criterion more important than salary. 

North and Hatt asked of their sample the one main thing about a 
job that gives it its standing. Their findings showed a very different 
distribution. Eighteen per cent said “The job pays so well”; 16% said 
“jt serves humanity, it is an essential job”; 14% said “the job carries 
social prestige”; 9% said it requires intelligence and ability; 17% said 
it requires education or training; 5% said it provides security, steady 
work; 3% the job has a good future, the field is not overcrowded; 2% 
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said the job is pleasant, safe and easy. Less than 1% mentioned that it 
affords maximum chance for initiative and freedom. Ten per cent gave 
other miscellaneous answers, “don’t know” or no answer. The distribu- 
tion here is much more diversified than in the Negro selections. 
Perhaps the explanation for this contrast can be clarified by the 
further analysis of North and Hatt. They found that “The standards by 
which people judged the desirability of a job seemed to be largely de- 
termined by their own experiences, ambitions and needs. Persons with 
relatively low earnings . . . were most impressed with the financial 
returns of a job. Professional people, the college educated and the pros- 
perous emphasized less material values.” When it is remembered that 
the large proportion of the Negro population of Raleigh are unskilled 
workers, with very low wages, it can easily be seen why the vast ma- 
jority consider income the most important criterion for a job. But even 
among the Negro professionals income is considered the most im- 
portant factor in evaluating a job. Perhaps this is because many of the 
professionals have been very mobile in their lives, and being such a 
small segment of the population are made constantly aware of the 
marginal income of most of the community. North and Hatt posited 
that specialized training and a high degree of responsibility for public 
welfare are the factors which give a job prestige. Since there is little 
business in the Negro community, and Negro business in the past has 
been very unstable, the jobs which are associated with specialized 
training and responsibility are also the jobs with the highest income. 
If we return now to those occupations which were rated much 
higher by the Negro population than by the white population, mailman, 
undertaker and labor union official we can explain the variance in 
evaluation by the two groups. The undertaker is one of the most se- 
cure and prosperous business men in the Negro community. This has 
been traditionally so. Although his work has its undesirable aspects he 
receives no competition from the white community. The rating given 
to mailman can also be interpreted by the factor of income. The mail- 
man is a federal employee paid a civil service salary comparable to 
the white employee. His income is high for the Negro community. The 
labor union official in North Carolina is rare and in Raleigh more rare. 
This is the reason why he received so many “don’t know” responses. 
I would hazard a guess that this occupation is more a symbol of 
economic improvement than an actual occupation in the minds of the 
people. I am not sure that the occupations of artist, radio-TV an- 
nouncer, policeman, and insurance agent are rated lower by the Negro 
population than by the white population because of financial factors 
principally. The insurance agent is famous in the Negro community 
for not being able to collect his payments. Radio-TV announcer is a 
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job not open to Negroes. The occupation of artist is also uncommon 
and received a large number of “don’t know” answers. Occupations in 
the arts and entertainment field as a whole were rated low. The police 
are thought of in very negative and hostile terms by the Negro popula- 
tion of Raleigh because of their very obvious role in maintaining seg- 
regation and their alleged treatment of Negro prisoners. Deviation in 
rating the occupation of policeman was high. 

Although it appears that income is a more important factor in the 
imputing of job prestige in the Negro community than in the white 
community other factors are also taken into consideration. This can 
be seen in the rating of banker the same as registered nurse. The build- 
ing contractor and undertaker also probably have a higher income 
than the college professor. 

The sample used in the Raleigh study was small—only 125. Com- 
paring this Negro sample with the white sample of the NORC study 
must be taken as more suggestive of a possible similarity than definite 
proof. The NORC study was made thirteen years before this study. It 
dealt with a national white sample. Some of the differences may be 
due to regional and temporal differences rather than racial ones. The 
rank positions found in this study are not absolute. A retest would find 
some variations no doubt. But the high degree of consensus found 
would make major changes unlikely. Further it must be remembered 
that this is an ordinal scale, not an interval scale. Keeping these limita- 
tions in mind the following conclusions can be made: 

(1) Occupation is considered an important criteria of evaluation in 
the Negro community studied. 

(2) The Negro population appears to be more cautious in rating 
occupations. 

(3) There is a high degree of consensus between the evaluation of 
occupations by Negroes in Raleigh and the evaluation in the 
NORC study. 

(4) Local conditions have some effect on occupational prestige. 

5) There is less consensus between the two populations concerning 

the criteria of evaluation than the order of occupational ratings. 

(6) The jobs considered most outstanding by the Negro population 
combine high income, with training, education and authority over 
public welfare. 

In summary, little research has been done on occupational prestige 
among Negroes, especially in the south. This study found that occupa- 
tion is considered important as a criterion of evaluation among Ne- 
groes. Research in this field, both on the local and national level is 
very badly needed if studies of social class and behavior affected by it 
are to be valid. 





TABLE I 
THE COMPARATIVE RANKING OF OCCUPATIONS 


a BY A NEGRO AND WHITE SAMPLE 
n | OccuPATION RANKINGS AND Scores OF 40 SrmILAR OCCUPATIONS 
c RALEIGH STUDY NORC Srupy 
a Rank Score Rank Score 
” Medical Doctor 1 96 1 93 
n | College Professor 2 91 2 89 
Dentist 4 90 5 86 
e Engineer + 90 8 84 
€ Lawyer + 90 5 86 
n School Psychologist 6.5 89 7 85 
- Banker 6.5 89 8 88 
e Architect 9 87 5 66 
' Army Captain 9 87 11 80 
\- Undertaker 9 87 19 72 
y Building Contractor 11.5 85 12 79 
e Accountant 12.5 85 10 81 
[t Electrician 13 84 17 73 
e Labor Union Official 14.5 81 Q7 62 
e Railroad Engineer 14.5 81 13 77 
d Mail Man 17 80 29 66 
d | Artist 17 80 9 83 
d Welfare Worker 17 80 17 73 
A- Machinist 19 78 17 73 
Radio-TV Announcer 20.5 yf 14 75 
n Newspaper Columnist 20.5 77 15 74 
Carpenter 22 76 25 65 
ig Automobile Mechanic 23 7 26 62 
Plumber 24.5 75 28 69 
of Barber 24.5 is pile 67 
1e Conductor on Train 26 74 22 67 
Policeman 215 69 22 67 
Insurance Agent 27.5 69 20 68 
1g, Sales Clerk 29 66 29 58 
Ss. Night Club Singer 30 63 32 52 
mn Taxi Cab Driver 81 62 83 49 
er Truck Driver 32.5 59 81 54 
Bartender 32.5 59 86.5 41 
re Cook in Restaurant 34 58 80 54 
q- Nightwatchman 35 57 34 47 
e- Janitor 86 45 86.5 44 
is Soda Fountain Clerk 87 42 85 45 
it Street Sweeper 88 41 89 84 
Shoe Shiner 89 89 40 83 


Garbage Collector 40 87 18 83 











NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Sister M. Agnes of Rome, P.M., Ph.D. 
1906-1960 


Sister M. Agnes was a member of the Sisters of the Presentation of 
Mary, Manchester, New Hampshire Province from 1925 until her death in 
1960. She served as head of the Sociology Department at Rivier College in 
Nashua, New Hampshire where she taught Sociology, Psychology and Ger- 
man. In 1956 Sister M. Agnes was named director of the Graduate Division 
of the School and held this position until 1960. In addition, she was Campus 
Moderator of The International Relations Club and of The National Federa- 
tion of American College Students. Since 1952 she contributed several re- 
views to The American Catholic Sociological Review, and at the Spring 
meeting of the New England Region of The American Catholic Sociological 
Society, she was named Regional Chairman. Sister M. Agnes received her 
bachelor’s degree at Catholic Teachers College, Providence, Rhode Island, 
her master’s degree at Boston College, and her doctorate in Sociology at 
Catholic University of America where she was awarded the Sellew Scholar- 
ship. Sister M. Agnes held membership in Pi Gamma Mu, Honor Society 
in the Social Sciences; The American Sociological Society, of which she was 
regional chairman of subscriptions in 1958; and The American Catholic 
Sociological Society. 

Sister Florence Marie, S.S.A. 


Sister Marynia Leonard, C.S.]. 
1910-1959 

Sister Marynia was professor of Sociology and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts until her death 
on April 4, 1959. Her undergraduate work was done at Regis College in 
History and she had a Master’s degree in History from Boston College in 
addition to an MSSW from Catholic University. Sister Marynia taught His- 
tory and Sociology for fifteen years at Regis College and was dean of students 
from 1949 to 1954. She was a member of The American Catholic Sociologi- 
cal Society, The American Sociological Society, The Association of Social 
Workers, The American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers and a 
member of Pi Gamma Mu. 

Personally, Sister Marynia was characterized by her wholehearted com- 
mitment to her work, sincerity, dedication to truth, and her sympathetic 
understanding of colleagues and students. 

Sister Marie Augusta, $.N.D. 


The Catholic University of America: The fifth Institute on Human Re- 
lations was directed by Dr. A. H. Clemens for some twenty-eight Air Force 
Chaplains at The Catholic University of America. A survey of the 145 
Chaplains who attended during the past five years, indicated among other 
results, 691 pre-marital lecture series and 197 post-marital conferences were 
initiated. During the second semester an Institute on Marriage Counseling 
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was initiated for the diocesan and religious order clergy under the direction 
of Dr. A. H. Clemens, Director of the Marriage Counseling Center. Priests 
from the Washington, D.C., Baltimore and Richmond dioceses attended. 
Next Fall a Marriage Counseling Practicum will be conducted for the same 
and other interested clergy to explore the practical aspects of the counseling 
process. A Marriage Counseling Inventory developed and perfected over 
the past ten years by Dr. A. H. Clemens in the Marriage Counseling Center 
at The Catholic University of America, will soon be published and available 
indicating its most effective use. This inventory offers to disclose the more 
hidden causes operative beneath the overt factors in failing marriage; it 
also serves as an instructional instrument for the counselor in indicating 
proper procedures in a given case. This Marriage Counseling Inventory was 
administered by Dr. A. H. Clemens and Emile MacMillan of The Catholic 
University Center to both successful and failing couples. 


Incarnate Word College: Sister Mary John, C.C.V.I., has introduced a 
course on Cultural Anthropology in the Sociology Department in the Fall 
term. 


Marquette University: The Sociology Department was host on No- 
vember fourth for the annual meetings of The Wisconsin Sociological Asso- 
ciation. George Christel of Canisius College and Frank Santora of Fordham 
University have been appointed graduate assistants in the department. 
Judith Wieczorek from Mercyhurst College has been appointed editorial 
assistant to Paul J. Reiss, editor of The American Catholic Sociological Re- 
view. Bela Kovrig has prepared an essay, “The Christian Democratic and 
Social Reform Movements in the Twentieth Century,” to be published by 
Ciudad Espiritu in Buenos Aires. 


Marymount College: The Sociology Department offers a Minor in Latin 
American Cultural Studies for prospective Papal Volunteers and Peace 
Corps personnel. The Minor includes such courses as Socio-Economic Fac- 
tors in Latin America, Latin American History and Social Encyclicals. A 
course in the Philosophy of Communism is accepted in the Minor. Students 
interested in PAVLA or Peace Corps work on a special problem related to 
Communism in Latin America. 


Mount Mercy College: Sister Mary Roberta was a member of a group 
of fifteen professors who participated in a Summer seminar in Brazil under 
a Fulbright grant. The program for Social Science teachers extended over 
a six week period. 


Mundelein College: Sister Mary Liguori and Sister Mary Martinita of 
Clarke College, Dubuque spent a month at the Center for Socio-Religious 
Research in Brussels. The American Anthropological Association will again 
send one of its members to the campus for a two-day institute on Anthro- 
pology. 


College of New Rochelle: On May 30, 1961 at a General Conference of 
the International Catholic Child Bureau, UNESCO Headquarters, Paris, 
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Margaret Bedard gave a paper on “The Child and the International Com- 
munity.” 


Our Lady of the Lake College: Sister Frances Jerome, C.D.P., will 
serve as chairman of the Institute on “The Culture of Poverty” under the 
leadership of Hylan Lewis at the annual conference of the Texas Social 
Welfare Association, San Antonio, November 12-15. Sister will have a leave- 
of-absence during the second semester during which she will reside at St. 
Joseph Convent, Natchez, P.O., Louisiana, while undertaking research on 
a non-white community. 


Rosary College: As one area of activity developing from the Lilly 
Foundation grant to Rosary College, the Sociology Department's participa- 
tion in The Christian In Society Program concentrated on the study of values 
in Catholic higher education in the pluralistic and American culture. The 
principal problem investigated was: What are the values of Christian in- 
stitutions of higher learning and are these values effectively transmitted to 
the student? Three separate but related phases to the study included: 1) a 
one-semester seminar (Sociology of Education); 2) a series of guest speak- 
ers concerned with the problem. The speakers were Dr. John J. Kane, 
University of Notre Dame: “Catholic Education in American Society; Mi- 
nority Values and Majority Ethos.” Dr. John Donovan, Boston College: 
“Occupational Values of the Catholic Academician.” Father Joseph Fitz- 
patrick, S.J., Fordham University: “Values: Bridging the Gap Between Two 
Cultures”; 3) a comparative study of the values of the freshman and seniors 
at Rosary College. The Allport, Vernon Lindzey “Study of Values” Test was 
used to test student values. 


Saint Benedict's College: Sister M. Inez Hilger, O.S.B., was given the 
1961 Catholic University of America Alumni Association Award in Science 
and Research at the annual banquet of the Alumni Association in Wash- 
ington on November 18, 1961. 


Saint John’s University: Sylvester Theisen has returned from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame where he continued his doctoral studies in Sociology 
through a Danforth Scholarship. Fr. Titus Those, O.S.B., spent the summer 
in The Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia University and par- 
ticipated in a research project, “The Role of Research in the Teaching of 
Reading.” Rev. Paul Marx, O.S.B., participated in The Institute for the 
History and Philosophy of Science and Mathematics sponsored by The Na- 
tional Science Foundation at American University in Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Sylvester Theisen has been appointed campus moderator of the Tri-College 
program, a special research and study program engaged in by the faculties 
of St. Cloud State, The College of St. Benedict, and St. John’s University. 


Saint Louis University: At the invitation of the Tribal Council of the 
Florida Seminole, a second field season was completed during August and 
September 1961, gathering data on the social anthropology of religion. A 
series of lectures on the theme, “The Nurse and Mental Health” was pre- 
sented by Dr. and Mrs. Spitzer at the Jamaica General Trained Nurses 
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Association’s 13th Annual Summer School under the auspices of the West 
Indies School of Public Health in Kingston, August 1961. They represented 
anthropology and psychiatric social work. The lectures are being published 
in Jamaica under the titles, Principles of Mental Health, Social Psychiatry 
and Anthropology, The Nurse and the Social Science Approach, The Nurse 
and her Interpersonal Relationships and The Nurse as a Member of the 
Health Team. While he was in Jamaica, Dr. Spitzer made several visits to 
the Institute of Social and Economic Research, University College of the 
West Indies, to arrange for field work opportunities and supervision for 
M.A. candidates and in the newly established Ph.D. in Sociology-Anthro- 
pology at Saint Louis University effective September, 1961. 


Saint Rose College: Sister Felice, C.S.J., a member of the Sociology 
Department for some years, has been appointed Chairman of the Sociology 
Department, replacing Sister M. Eugenia, C.S.J., who is, at present, As- 
sistant to the President and a member of the teaching staff on a part-time 
basis. 


Salve Regina College: Sister Mary Christopher, R.S.M., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Fall meeting of the New England unit of The American 
Catholic Sociological Society which was held at St. Anselm’s College in 
Manchester, New Hampshire. She discussed her doctoral research on pro- 
fessional identification. 


University of Notre Dame: During the Summer Dr. William Liu at- 
tended the Religious and Education Associations Planning Workshop at 
Cornell University. He has completed his study of the social structure of 
nursing homes and expects it to be published in the near future. He has 
likewise completed a study of the social psychological factors in the re-em- 
ployment of ex-prisoners with Rev. David H. Fosselman, C.S.C., of Portland 
University, based on a sample drawn from five urban areas and two rural 
counties in Oregon. The University of Notre Dame is co-sponsoring with 
The South Bend Urban League “The Equal Opportunities Day” to be held 
on the Notre Dame Campus on November 19th. Mr. Jack Angus is com- 
pleting his study of the aging and aged in the city of South Bend and has 
accepted an appointment as an assistant professor to the faculty of Creighton 
University. Gordon DiRenzo has been appointed to the faculty of Portland 
University. Captain Leonard Morse, USN, retired, received his master’s 
degree at Notre Dame last year and is now on the faculty of Rosary Col- 
lege. Mr. Thomas Coffee who has completed his doctorate dissertation at 
Notre Dame has now been appointed to the faculty of St. John’s University, 
Long Island. Mr. Gerald Dewey received his master’s at Notre Dame sev- 
eral years ago, has joined the faculty of Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. Walter Farley, class of 1960, has received a special Population Council 
grant to continue his graduate studies at the University of Chicago. 








COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


The Publications Committee was appointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council on November 20, 1960, for a three year term of 
office beginning January 1, 1961. The Committee which also constitutes the edi- 
torial board of The American Catholic Sociological Review is charged by the con- 
stitution with editing the Review during its term of office. 

At a meeting held on March 18, 1961, attended by the President, Executive 
Secretary, Editor and members of the membership and finance committees it was 
proposed by the Executive Secretary, Rev. Ralph Gallagher, S.J., that the busi- 
ness affairs of the Review be handled by the editorial office at Marquette Uni- 
versity. This arrangement was agreed upon with the result that since that date 
the business affairs of the Review have also been handled by the editorial office 
with the Editor, Paul J. Reiss, also serving as business manager. The first meeting 
of the Publications Committee was held at the Annual Convention in August, 1961. 


1. EDITORIAL MATTERS 

For each article submitted for publication, the policy has been established to 
1) acknowledge its reception; 2) have the article reviewed and judged by at least 
two members of the editorial board in addition to the editor; and 3) to notify 
the author of the article’s acceptance or rejection as soon as possible. The editorial 
board, where possible, gives suggestions concerning the revision of articles and 
in general its comments on the articles, which are in part passed on to the authors, 
provide a distinct service to those submitting articles. 

There is not a large number of good articles submitted to the Review for 
publication. For this reason, in order to maintain high standards in the Review, a 
long range planning of issues, with the solicitation of articles, has been instituted. 
This practice included the appointment of special editors from the editorial board 
for certain issues to be devoted primarily, though not exclusively, to special topics. 
Future issues are planned which will be devoted to “Minority Groups,” “Values 
and Medical Sociology,” “Sociology and Higher Education,” “The Family,” 
“Catholics in American Society,” “The Sociology of Religious Organization” and 
“Sociology and Catholic Values.” 

The publication of short research articles has been instituted as a means of 
bringing to publication good research material which for some reason is not in 
the form of an article of the usual length. 

A notice to contributors to the Review which contains information on the 
new format of articles appeared in the Spring 1961 issue. Reprints of this notice 
are available. 


News and announcements have been solicited, received and edited directly | 
by the editorial office. It is requested that more members assume the responsibility 


of reporting the news of their own activities and those of their institutions. 

Book reviews continue to be processed by the book review editor. A policy 
of publishing fewer but more substantial reviews is under consideration. Also 
planned are some review articles. 


2. THE MEMBERSHIP 
All members appearing on any of several listings which were received from 
the former business office were sent the Spring, 1961, issue, a membership registra- 
tion form, and a bill for those dues which the records of the former business 
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office indicated were payable. Over half of the members were not paid for 1961, 
with many owing back dues. A second explanatory letter, registration form, and 
bill were sent to those not replying by July 5. On August 7 persons whose dues 
were not paid and who still had not answered either request for dues and regis- 
tration were dropped from the membership list. 

With the elimination of the non-paid member category, all members are now 
dues-paid members in accordance with the Constitution of the Society. A person 
whose name does not appear on the current membership list can not be considered 
a member of the Society and will not receive publications or notices from the 
Society. The following is a tabular account of the membership situation of the 
Society during the period covered by this report. It is obvious that a vigorous 
membership drive should be undertaken by the membership committee at this 
time. 

MEMBERSHIP RECORD 
(April 1 - Aug. 5, 1961) 


Constituent Student Total 
On original listings received 393 66 459 
Spring issues, bills letter mailed on May 22 
Replies by June 17 137 13 150 
Second letter and bills mailed on July 5 
August 5—no replies or replied to cancel 
membership 159 36 195° 
Replies to August 5 234 30 264 
Additional paid by no reply 22 7 29 
New members since April 1 ar 1 34 
Total Membership on August 5, 1961 283 44 327 


* About 85% of these were due to no replies. These memberships were can- 
celled on August 5. 

Registration forms received from members were sent to the membership com- 
mittee chairman for tabulation and classification. Although in the absence of any 
directives, all new applications were accepted by the editor, it is expected that the 
acceptance and classification of new members will be handled by the membership 
committee in the future. 

3. SUBSCRIPTIONS 

During the period covered by this report attention was directed primarily at 
placing the membership records in order. Subscription records and lists are now 
receiving attention. There are approximately 400 subscriptions, mostly libraries, 
including about 45 foreign subscriptions. About half of the subscriptions are 
handled by subscription agencies. Although a larger percentage of subscriptions 
than memberships were paid up, 165 subscriptions were not paid for 1961 on 
April 1. 

Complementary subscribers who were almost entirely foreign, were notified 
that their subscription would be put on a regular basis. Exchange subscriptions 
with other periodicals, also entirely foreign, were also cancelled as there appeared 
to be no benefit to the Society derived from them. 

It is felt that with some effort the number of subscribers could be increased 
considerably. 

4, BILLING 

A policy has been established of placing all memberships and subscriptions 
on a calendar year basis, concurrent with one Volume of the Review. In the past 
many members and subscribers were not on a calendar year basis but rather paid 
through, e.g., the Summer issue. All members and subscribers were billed in vary- 
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ing amounts this Spring in order to have all paid in full for the calendar year 
1961. In the future all billing will be carried on in January of each year for dues 
and subscriptions for that year. New members or subscribers will receive all issues 
of the volume current in the year in which the membership or subscription is en- 
tered. A combination billing form and membership registration form on a return 
envelope was designed to facilitate registration and dues payment. 


5. ADVERTISING 
Because so many other matters needed immediate attention, no program for 
obtaining advertising was initiated until a committee could be formed which would 
solicit advertising for the Review and for the Convention Program. 


6. BACK COPIES 
The back issues of the Review have been stored at Marquette University. 
The number of copies of each issue is extremely variable ranging from 0 to 275 
copies. In an effort to obtain all possible revenue from the sale of back issues, a 
list of issues available, with special rates for members on certain issues, has been 
drawn up and can be found in the Summer, 1961, issue of the Review. 


7. PRINTING 

The Review (1200 copies), envelopes, and bill forms have been printed by 
the Marquette University Press. A year supply of mailing envelopes and a three 
year supply of the combination registration—bill form—return envelope were print- 
ed. Costs are to be found in the financial section of the report. No commitment to 
the Marquette University Press has been made beyond this year and bids on 
printing may be solicited at any time. 

8. MAILING 

The membership and subscription lists have been placed on an I.B.M. ad- 
dressing system. The system is used for mailing the Review, for return addresses 
on bills, and for membership lists used for other purposes by the Society or its 
Committees. This mailing is handled by the Marquette University I.B.M. Tabu- 
lating Department and the Mailing Department. 

The Review had previously been mailed at 9c a copy. Applications were 
made and approved for a special 2nd class mailing permit available to non-profit 
organizations. At the rates now available to the Review for bulk mailings, the rate 
averages #¢ a copy. The entire Spring issue was mailed for $4.80. An annual 
saving of about $250.00 is thus expected in this postage. 

Additional postage is required for the postage and handling of the return 
envelopes used for billing. These envelopes were employed with the expectation 
that the ease of reply would bring more renewals. Although it is impossible to 
measure their effect, only two additional memberships would pay for all the return 
postage used. Editorial and business correspondence also requires postage. 


9. FINANCIAL REPORT 
Balance January 1, 1961 


INCOME 
Memberships and subscriptions*® $1710.45 
Contribution by Marquette University** 246.00 | 
1956.45 


* Before and subsequent to the transfer of the business office to Marquette, the | 


following were paid in full for 1961 to the former business office: 127 constituent 
members, 8 students, 4 life and 235 subscriptions. Paid in part were 30 constituent 
members, 10 student and 54 subscriptions. 

*° Marquette University offered to support the editorial work carried on there up 
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to $1,000 per year. The amount listed here is the amount budgeted for this pur- 
pose from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1961, the end of the University’s fiscal year. 


EXPENSES 


Printing: 3M collection envelopes 75.00 
5M mailing envelopes 98.55 
Spring, 1961, issue 998.40 
Reprints of “Notice” 5.50 

1177.95 
Clerical and mailing assistance 135.15 
Stationery, supplies, duplicating 55.54 
Postage 

Permanent 2nd class permit fee 25.00 
Deposit for 2nd class ($4.80 used) 15.00 
Other postage, bills, etc. 48.15 
Copyright fee for one issue 4.00 
Expense of book review editor 40.00 
Expense of research committee 27.25 
TOTAL EXPENSES 1538.04 
BALANCE AUG. 5 +418.41 

ESTIMATED FOR THE REMAINDER OF 1961 
INCOME: Membership and subscriptions 500.00 
Advertising 150.00 
Back copies sales 100.00 
750.00 
EXPENSES: Printing 3 issues 2995.00 
Mailing assistance 90.00 
Postage 25.00 
3110.00 


ESTIMATED BALANCE DEC. 31, 1961 —1940.00* 


It should be noted that this deficit for 1961 results from all expenses for 
the full year being incurred by the office at Marquette while about one-half of the 
subscription and membership income for 1961 was paid to the former business 
office. 

Annual Surplus 

The income of the Society should cover expenses, including provisions for 
clerical and office expenses of a secretary-treasurer and committees. There should 
be no need to depend upon outside assistance from “host universities” or others. 
With more effort on the part of membership, finance, and advertising committees, 
an adequate reserve could be established. 

If the secretary-treasurer can financially begin the year 1962 anew with the 
opportunity to receive all the membership, subscription and other income due in 
that and future years as well as the expense of only that and future years, and 
if the operation is run in an efficient manner, there should be no need for future 
deficits. 

RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE EDITOR 

The editor has assumed the responsibilities for handling the business affairs 

of the Review and the Society partly by default and partly because of the pressing 
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necessity of getting the business affairs into order if a Review was to be published, 
Marquette University has provided the editor with assistance in carrying out these 
duties and will continue to do so as long as such is necessary. However, there is 
no intention or desire on the part of the editor to continue to carry on these 
functions. It is strongly suggested that the Society make specific distribution of 
these functions to specific individuals and committees and provide them with the 
financial and clerical assistance necessary to carry on the business of the Society 
and the Review in an efficient manner. The Society and the Review have out- 
grown the stage where these matters could be handled solely by volunteers or 
with only occasional attention by individuals. 

On the basis of his experience in handling most of the business of the Society 
during this year, the editor proposes the following constitutional amendments, and 
division of labor. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
1. The American Catholic Sociological Society as a professional society is and has 
been a non-profit organization. However, there is no reference to this situation in 
the Constitution. An explicit statement in the Constitution that the Society is 
established as a non-profit organization would be very helpful for tax exemptions, 
postal rates, and other purposes. In order to achieve this objective the following 
amendments to the Constitution of the Society is proposed: 

Article II, which reads in part, “The Society shall stimulate con- 
certed study . . .,” is amended to read “The Society shall be a non- 
profit organization as defined by the United States Government whose 
purpose it is to stimulate concerted study. . 

2. There is no constitutional provision at present authorizing the publication of 
The American Catholic Sociological Review and its establishment as the official 
journal of the American Catholic Sociological Society. Although such has been the 
actual situation since the founding of the Society, it seems appropriate that such 
an important activity of the Society be explicitly authorized and established in the 
Constitution of the Society. In order to achieve this objective the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution is proposed: 
To Article II the following paragraph is added: 

“As one means of achieving its purposes, the Society shall publish 
The American Catholic Sociological Review as its official journal. Through 
the publication of articles, book reviews, news and announcements, The 
American Catholic Sociological Review shall serve as a medium of com- 
munication among the membership of the Society and other interested 
readers on professional and sociological matters.” 


PROPOSED DIVISION OF LABOR 
A. SECRETARY-TREASURER FUNCTIONS 


1. Membership: records. 
2. Subscription: records. 
3. Back copies. 
4. Billing for memberships, subscriptions, back copies and advertising. 
5. Printing arrangements for the Review 
6. Mailing of the Review and announcements to members. 
7. Financial: affairs, records and reports. 
B. PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 
1. Establish editorial policies, style, etc. 
2. Solicit, receive, edit articles. 
3. Solicit, receive, edit book reviews (Book review editor). 
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Solicit, receive, edit news and announcements. 
Work with printer on galleys and page proofs. 
Plan for advertising space with secretary-treasurer. 


C. ADVERTISING COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 
Solicit ads for the Review and Convention Program. 
Establish advertising rates and policies. 
Notify secretary-treasurer of orders and bill to be sent. 


D. MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 
Use current membership lists and other lists to spot potential members. 
Solicit memberships from non-members (drop-outs and new). 
Classify new members and notify them of acceptance. 
Maintain membership registration file. 
The editor is willing to carry on the functions of a secretary-treasurer until 
such time as some person is ready to assume these duties, or until the Society 
makes some other disposition of the matter. If the Society does designate a person 
at this time to carry out the secretary-treasurer functions, the editor will provide 
for an orderly transition of functions to be completed by December 31, 1961, by 
which time it is expected that the business matters and records will be all in good 
order, At that time the editor will, with great pleasure, revert to being “just an 
editor.” 


Doe 


Ser > 


Respectfully submitted, 
PAUL J. REISS, Editor 
for the Publications Committee 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
According to the Constitution there are two functions of the Finance Com- 
mittee, auditing and budget proposing. 
I. Audit 

We the undersigned Finance Committee of the American Catholic Sociologi- 

cal Society have examined the books and ledgers of the Society and find 

them in good order. 

Further, we recommend: (a) that a standard set of expense and income 

categories be quickly established so that uniformity and customary account- 

ing form becomes the pattern; (b) that all items of fifty dollars or more 

($50.00) be specified in the financial reporting, so that proper auditing and 

detailed inspection can be facilitated. 

II. It is not this committee’s function to establish a budget for the Society, 
but to propose an annual budget for the consideration, amendment and 
adoption by the Executive Council. Since this is the first year of operation 
on the part of this committee in regard to specific budgeting, we have over 
the last twelve months restricted ourselves to advising the Society’s officers 
in regard to sound financial practice. 

We shall briefly discuss some of the recent changes, proposed changes, and 

recommendations: 

a) The serious difficulties involved in transferring the monetary functions 
of the Executive Secretary to the editor of the ACSR at Marquette 
University are rapidly being eliminated. There are still several im- 
portant elements in this transfer which have not been resolved, but this 
committee recommends several changes: (1) that a reasonably early 
date be established by the officers of this Society beyond which the 
Society has no further financial obligation or expectation to Loyola 
University of Chicago: a specific proposal on this important matter is 
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presently being formulated; (2) that the editor of the ACSR be re- 

lieved of the work of administering the funds of the Society; (3) that 

the Secretary-Treasurer to the Executive Council handle the financial 
functions of the Society, and that a constitutional change be effected, 
so that a Secretary-Treasurer can be elected. 

b) other recommendations of the Finance Committee concern expenses 
and income: 

Expenses: 1. Since our major expense is the ACSR, it is imperative that 
we have continuing review and reexamination of the printing 
work—thus, it is recommended that bids be invited from a number 
of printing firms in the next two months. 

2. It is recommended that the editor of the ACSR be supplied with 
paid editorial and secretarial help, within reasonable limits of the 
present income of the Society. 

3. It is recommended that all activities of the Society which in- 
volve expenses, such as the various Sections, ad hoc committees, 
officers, etc., advise the chief financial officer of the Society of 
their intentions to execute work requiring monies; the financial 
status of the Society, especially in the next 12 months, is not only 
precarious, but, more importantly, may establish a pattern for the 
future—thus regular procedures governing expenditures must be 
established; in this way the Executive Council can have a con- 
tinuing evaluation of the financial condition of the Society. 

4, It is finally recommended that this Society become completely 
independent financially from any university or institution at the 
earliest practicable time; measures are now being instituted to 
effect this. 

Income: 1. Since income is the major financial problem of the Society 

at this time, it is recommended that the responsible officers and 
chairmen institute drives for membership, for subscribers, for ad- 
vertising in the ACSR within the next two months; such drives 
should be carefully planned, coordinated, and executed; the So- 
ciety will need a minimum of $2,000 added income during the 
next four months; since the sources of income have not been ex- 
ploited systematically in the last year, the proposed drives should 
be effective, although it will require the help of every member 
of the Society. 
2. Further, it is recommended that the fiscal year of the Society 
be changed back to the January Ist to December Ist system, from 
the present system of mid-year to mid-year; this will especially 
facilitate coordination of planning for billing members in January 
for regularizing present practice of selling only whole volumes to 
subscribers, members, etc., for making a financial report in the 
ACSR before the annual convention, so that discussion in the busi- 
ness meeting can be informed and streamlined. 


come; in specifics it seems most reasonable to expect this income 
to be derived in the following way: 


a) 400 members @ $8.00............20000. $3200.00 
b) 400 subscriptions @ $6.00 ............. 2400.00 


c) 
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3. In the light of the last recommendation, it is further proposed | 
that the 12 months of 1962 be budgeted in terms of $6,000 in in- | 
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4, It is finally recommended that fiscal 1963 be planned so that 
expenses are kept at present or lower levels, that income from 
various sources be expanded to $7200, so that the officers for 1963 
will be able to function more professionally, e.g., plan special 
monographs, research funded by the Society, etc. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRANK CIZON 

THOMAS BURCH 

DONALD BARRETT, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

The primary objectives of the membership committee during the past year 
have been the ascertaining of where we stood in regard to paid memberships and 
the laying of plans for the future. 

On May 15, 1961, the Review was sent to 393 constituent and 66 student 
members on the basis of the membership lists obtained from Loyola University. 
As of August 5, 1961, 256 constituent and 37 student members have paid their 
dues. A total of 293 paid memberships. In addition, 27 new constituent and 7 new 
student memberships were obtained since May 15th. As of August 5th, we had 
283 constituent and 44 student memberships. 

In other words, there are about 137 constituent and 29 student members who 
have not paid their dues. In accordance with the action of the Executive Council 
and the Editor of the Review these memberships will be terminated and no more 
issues of the Review will be sent. 

Obviously, there are many Catholic sociologists who are not members of the 
Society. There are 137 former members to start with. Also, the membership com- 
mittee has compiled a list of 268 Catholics active in the field of sociology who 
are not members of the Society. 

In the latter part of September 1961 a mailed membership campaign will be 
launched with the aim of getting at least 250 new constituent members of the 
society and as many student members as possible. 

This year the membership committee introduced membership registration 
forms. It is hoped that, through the use of this form, a body of information con- 
cerning our membership can be developed. As of August 5th, we had received 
membership registration forms from 231 constituent members and 38 student 
members. 

The committee solicits the cooperation of the whole Society in retaining 
old members and in acquiring new ones. We need to build the strongest possible 
basis for our professional operations. 

Respectfully submitted, 

REV. JOSEPH SCHEUER, C.P.P.S. 
BRO. D. AUGUSTINE, F.S.C. 

SR. VIRGINA 

FRANK CIZON 

JOHN E. HUGHES, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
The Research Committee conducted an inventory of the research interests of 
the membership in April and May 1961 in partial fulfillment of the By-Laws of the 
Society and in accordance with the directives of the Executive Council. On June 
1, the deadline for returns on the Inventory, over half of the membership contacted 
had replied. 
The research inventory results were made available to the membership at the 
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Annual Convention. Three sections comprise the research roster: 1) an alphabetical 
listing of respondents (with both home and professional address made available); 
2) a regional listing of respondents by name; 3) a listing of respondents by spe- 
cialization. 

In spite of several obstacles the 1961 Research Roster reports a larger pro- 
portion of research interest, personnel, and a wider spread of research categories 
than was previously possible. It is the intention of the Research Committee to 
extend its reporting of these developments in the months to come. 


The research roster can be expected to serve several useful functions related 
to the advancement of the American Catholic Sociological Society. Among those 
functions are: 1) a facile estimate of research interest among members of the 
society; 2) a means of facilitating communication between members of similar 
research interest; 3) a source of planning local, regional and perhaps national 
programs and academic meetings. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET DONNELLY 
LLOYD DAVIS 

WILLIAM KENKEL 

WILLIAM GIBBONS, S.J. 
JOSEPH P. SCHEUER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE AWARDS COMMITTEE 
The awards committee decided that no award would be granted this year for 
publications by members of the Society. One work was submitted near the dead- 
line and was held over for consideration for the 1962 award. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RAYMOND H. POTVIN 
ALEXANDER J. HUMPHREYS, S.J. 
LAWRENCE BOURGEOIS, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 
The advertising committee was formed during the August 1961 Convention 
of the Society to replace a previously inoperative committee. Prior to this time 
Sister Rebecca, O.S.F., was in charge of advertising for the Convention Program. 
No advertising program for the Review was in operation. 
The advertising committee accepted the functions as outlined in the report 
of the Editor, Paul J. Reiss, as follows: 

As a result of discussion the committee arrived at the following decisions 
with respect to its functions: 

Ads will be solicited for the Review first, in the fall 1961 and for the con- 
vention program after January 1, 1962. A list of prospects will be drawn up from 
past advertisers and other publishers and office and research equipment manu- 
facturers. 


Advertising rates were set based upon a study of Donald Barrett of rates 
operative in various learned journals. Rates established were: full page inside 
$50.00, half page inside $30.00, back cover inside $60.00, outside $70.00. A 10% 
reduction for each additional issue. Rates for advertising in the Convention Pro- 
gram were not established as yet. 

An ad rate card will be printed and policies with respect to advertising copy 
were established. In order that the Review not be overloaded with ads, policies 
with respect to total pages of ads permitted were established. 
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It is agreed that all financial matters of the Advertising Committee be 
handled in conjunction with Sister M. Aquinice, O.P. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PAUL HANLON 
DONALD BARRETT 
SR. M. MERCEDES, O.S.B. 
BRO. HERBERT LIES, S.M., Chairman 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 

Results of the 1961 A.C.S.S. election were as follows: ballots mailed, 297; 
ballots received, 184; per cent return, 61.9%. 

President-Elect, John E. Hughes; Vice President, Mary Jo Huth; Executive 
Secretary, Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J.; Executive Council, Paul Mundy, Rev. 
Paul Facey, S.J., Thomas P. Imse, Rev. Raymond Potvin. 

Write-in Votes: In addition to the opposing nominees who have received 
votes, a number of write-in votes were recorded. For President-Elect: three mem- 
bers received one vote each. For Vice President: four members received write-in 
votes, one received two votes and the other three each received one vote. For 
Executive Secretary: ten members received write-in votes, one received two votes 
and the rest one vote each. For the Executive Council: fifteen members received 
write-in votes, one received four votes and the rest one vote each. 

Out of a possible 1,298 votes (184 for President-Elect, 184 for Vice President, 
184 for Executive Secretary and 736 for Executive Council) 50 votes were not cast. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN J. KANE 

GORDON ZAHN 

CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH, Chairman 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


Publications Committee: Paul Reiss, Chairman, Frank Atelsek, Donald Barrett, 
Thomas Burch, Frank Cizon, Jack Curtis, John Donovan, William D’Antonio, 
Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., Bela Kovrig, William Kenkel, Raymond Potvin, John 
Thomas, S.J., Sister Frances Jerome Woods, C.D.P. (all terms 1961-1963) 

Finance Committee: Donald Barrett, Chairman (1960-1962), Thomas Burch 
(1960-1963), Paul Marx, O.S.B. (1961-1964). 

Membership Committee: John Hughes, Chairman (1960-1963), Gabriel Biolle- 
lille, O.M.I. (1960-1963), Frank Cizon (1960-1962), William Gibbons, S.J. 
1961-1964), Paul Marx, O.S.B. (1961-1964), Sister Virginia, O.S.B. (1960- 
1962). 

Research Committee: Joseph P. Scheuer, C.P.P.S., Chairman (1960-1963), Marga- 
ret Donnelly (1960-1962), William Gibbons, S.J. (1960-1962), William 
Kenkel (1960-1963), G. Yahn (1960-1964). 

Awards Committee: Lawrence Bourgeois, Chairman (1960-1962), Sister M. 
Bridget, S.S.J. (1961-1964), William Kenkel (1960-1962), William Liu 
(1961-1964), Raymond Potvin (1960-1963). 


AD HOC COMMITTEES 
( All terms of office 1961-1962 ) 
Advertising Committee: Herbert Leies, S.M., Chairman, Donald Barrett, Paul 
Hanlon, Sister M. Mercedes, O.S.B. 
Nominations and Elections Committee: Jack H. Curtis, Chairman, Joseph Fitz- 
patrick, Sister M. Jeanine, O.S.F., John Kane, Sister Claire Marie, O.S.F. 
Convention Program Committee: Raymond H. Potvin, Chairman, Jack Daly, Ann 
Douglas. 
Convention Arrangements Committee: Sister Aquinice, O.P., R. Cletus Brady, 
C. J. Nuesse. 
Convention Resolutions Committee: Sister M. John, C.C.V.I., Chairman, Edna 
O’Hern. 
SECTIONS 


Section on Teaching Sociology: Sister Jeanine, O.S.F., Cardinal Stritch College. 


High School Section: Bro. Harold Bertram, Lourdes High School, Oshkosh, Wis.| 


Section on Seminaries: Joseph Schulyer, .J., Shrub Oak, N.Y. 
Section on Intergroup Relations: Albert Foley, S.J., Spring Hill College. 
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CONSTITUTION 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—Name 
The name of this society shall be The American Catholic Sociological Society. 


ARTICLE II—Purpose 
The purpose of this Society shall be to stimulate concerted study and re- 
search, among Catholics working in the field of sociology; to create a sense of 
solidarity among Catholic sociologists; to present the sociological implication of 
Catholic thought and to encourage its members to recognize their professional 
responsibilities as sociologists. 


ARTICLE I1I]—Membership 
Membership shall be opened to all who are interested in the field of sociology. 
Membership shall be granted upon approval and classification of application by the 
Executive Council. The classes of membership and the dues for each are estab- 
lished in the By-Laws, Article II. 


ARTICLE IV—Officers 

The officers of this Society shall be a President, President-elect, Vice-President, 
and Executive Secretary. The duties of treasurer shall be performed by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Each officer shall hold office for one year and shall be elected in the following 
manner: President-elect, Vice-President, and Executive Secretary shall be elected 
by ballot at the annual meeting of the Society or by mailed ballot upon action of 
the Executive Council. The office of the President shall automatically be filled by 
the President-elect of the previous year, except in such instance where this suc- 
cession is rendered impossible; in such event, the office of the President shall be 
filled by election in the same manner as is indicated for the other offices set forth 
in this Article. 

ARTICLE V—Executive Council 

The Executive Council shall have supreme control of all affairs of the Society 
between annual meetings: It shall consist of the officers named in Article IV, the 
immediate past-president, and seven members to be elected to two year (staggered ) 
terms by the Society by a majority of the suffrages at the annual meeting of the 
society. The Editor of The American Catholic Sociological Review, the Conven- 


is,| tion Program Committee Chairman and the Secretary to the Executive Council 


shall be non-voting members of the Executive Council. 

The function of the Executive Council shall be: (1) to arrange meetings and 
programs; (2) to control the relations of the Society with other learned societies; 
and (3) to determine and control all publication of the Society. 


ARTICLE VI—Meetings 
The society shall meet at least once a year. The time and place of the meetings 
shall be determined by the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VII—Amendments 
This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the constituent 
members attending any regular meeting, provided that a draft of the proposed 
amendment be sent to each constituent member at least thirty days before the reg- 
ular meeting. 
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ARTICLE VIII—Committees 
All Committees shall be constituted as provided in Article I of the By-Laws 
of the Society. 
ARTICLE X—Dues 
The dues for the respective classes of membership, payable at the beginning 
of each calendar year shall be in the amounts listed in the By-Laws, Article II, 
The fiscal year begins January lst. Dues are payable on or before April Ist. of 
each year. 
ARTICLE XI—Local Chapters 
Local Chapters shall be formed under the direction of the A.C.S.S. through 
the approval of the Executive Council and under a model constitution prepared 
by the Executive Council. The charters of local chapters are subject to revocation 
on the affirmative vote of the Executive Council and an official notification by the 
Executive Secretary mailed to the last known addresses of component members, 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I. Committees 
Section 1. Categories of Committees 

There shall be three categories of committees: standing, ad hoc and sections, 
The membership of each committee and the terminal dates of office of tic mem- 
bers shall be published each year in The American Catholic Sociological Review 
or in official proceedings of the Society. 

Section 2. Standing Committees 

Standing committees shall exist to perform the continuous or ongoing func- 
tions of the Society. The members shall be appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Executive Council. The normal term of membership in the stand- 
ing committees shall be three years except that initial appointment made under 
these By-laws shall be for one, two, or three years, designated in such a way that 
the terms of not over half of the members of a committee will expire in any one 
year. The term of the members of the Committee on Publications is specified in 
part “a” of this Section. In the event of resignation or inability of a Committee 
member to complete his term, appointment to the unexpired term shall be made 
by the President with the approval of the Executive Council. 

The following shall be recognized as Standing Committees: 

a) There shall be a Committee on Publications consisting of the Editor and 
Book Review Editor of The American Catholic Sociological Review and at least 
five additional members. The Editor shall be Chairman of this Committee. The 
Editor, Book Review Editor, and all members of this committee shall be appointed 
to concurrent terms of three years. The Editor and other members of this com- 


mittee are eligible for reappointment. This committee shall be responsible for the | 


publication of The American Catholic Sociological Review and other official pub- 
lications of the Society. 

b) There shall be a Finance Committee consisting of three members, one of 
whom shall be a member of the Membership Committee. The Finance Committee 
shall formulate annual budgets, conduct an annual audit of the books of the 
Society, and perform such other functions as may be deemed necessary. 

c) There shall be a Membership Committee consisting of at least three 
members whose function shall include efforts to attract new members, the clas- 
sification of new members, and changes in classification of members. With the 
cooperation of this committee, The Executive Secretary shall publish an annual 
list of members of the Society. 

d) There shall be a Research Committee consisting of five members whose 
function shall be the promotion of research activities of the Society and its mem- 
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bers. This shall include such activities as a biennial survey and report of research 
by members of the Society, provision of information on sources of financial aid 
and publication assistance for the membership and assistance in making contacts 
with other sociologists within or outside of this Society. 

e) There shall be an Awards Committee consisting of five members. The 
Awards Committee shall be responsible for the annual selection and citation of the 
gutstanding published work produced by a member of this Society during the 
preceding year. The award is given for an original and creative contribution, or a 
piece of research characterized by high caliber theory based on empirical data. 
Ordinarily this will not be a textbook. In the event a member of this committee 
has a publication eligible for consideration, the President with the approval of 
the Executive Council, may appoint a replacement member of the Committee for 
that year. 

Section 3. Ad Hoc Committees 

The Ad Hoc Committees shall exist to perform specific functions necessary 
to the Society and to aid the functioning of the President and the Executive 
Council. The members are appointed by the President to serve during his term 
of office. 

a) The following Ad Hoc Committees shall exist each year but their mem- 
bership will be subject to appointment as each new President assumes office: 

(1) Convention Program Committee. 

(2) Local Arrangements Committee. 

(3) Committee on Nominations and Elections. 

(4) Convention Resolutions Committee. 

b) The President shall appoint such other Ad Hoc Committees as may be 
deemed necessary during his term of office. 

Section 4. For certain professional areas of Sociology in which some members 
may wish to promote a special interest a Section may be organized. Working 
through the Chairman of the Convention Program Committee, Sections may wish 
to develop a special program for the annual convention in their areas of special 
interest. Sections are made up of members in good standing of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society. Sections shall elect their own officers, provide for 
their own organization, and provide for their own expenses, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council. 

The Society shall approve new sections or terminate existing ones by a ma- 
jority of those voting at the annual convention business meeting. The following 
shall be recognized as approved Sections: 

a) Teaching in College 

b) Teaching in High School 

c) Teaching in Seminaries 

d) Intergroup Relations 
Section 5. Annual Reports of Committees 

Each standing committee, each Section, and such Ad Hoc committee for 
which it is deemed necessary by the President or the Executive Council shall sub- 
mit a report each year at the Convention Business Meeting. This report, or at least 
the substance of this report, shall be published in an early subsequent issue of 
The American Catholic Sociological Review. 


Article II. Membership 
Section 1. Membership 
A. Constituent—Those individuals interested in the Society and its objectives 
who have at least a Master’s Degree in Sociology or its equivalent. Con- 
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stituent members receive all publications of the Society and have the right 
to vote and to hold office. 

B. Associate members—Those individuals interested in the Society and its ob- 
jectives but who do not possess the minimum qualifications for constituent 
membership. Associate members receive all the publications of the Society 
and have the right to vote in the affairs of the Society but do not hold 
constitutional office. 

C. Student members—Those individuals studying Sociology and not yet occupa- 
tionally engaged in the field. Student members receive all the publications 
of the Society. 

D. Honorary members—Those individuals deemed particularly worthy of mem- 
bership in the Society and whom the Society so designates, voting in quorum 
at the annual meeting. Honorary members receive all publications of the 
Society. 

Section 2. Membership dues 

A. Constituent members: $8.00 annually; Associate members: $8.00 annually; 
Student members: $4.00 annually. 

B. Those individuals who are members of families in which more than one per- 
son is qualified for membership may meet membership requirements as mem- 
bers by payment of one full dues and two dollars for each other person, with 
publications being sent only to the individual paying the full dues. 


Article III. Publications 

All papers included in the program of the annual convention are considered 
to be offered to The American Catholic Sociological Review for first publication 
privilege. The Editor of the Review shall acknowledge, immediately, receipt of 
written copies of these papers and shall notify the author of acceptance or rejec- 
tion within three months of submission of written copy. Rights to publication 
automatically revert to the author if the Editor fails to send such publication 
notification. Any intention of an author to use material to be included in a paper 
given at a convention for publication other than in the Review must be approved 
by the Editor of the Review previous to delivery of the paper at the convention. 


Article IV. By-Law Amendment Procedure 
These By-Laws may be amended by vote of two-thirds of those voting at the 
annual convention business meeting. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL NOVEMBER 19, 1961 


The members of the Executive Council of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society welcome the announcement of 1962 as the Encyclical Year and encourage 
the support of the Encyclical Year by the various Catholic organizations which 
have endorsed it. 

In keeping with its dedication to scholarship and research, the Executive 
Council of the American Catholic Sociological Society will, in conformity to the 
objectives of the organization, promote the recognition of the Encyclical Year 
among Catholic sociologists through scholarly activities which will advance the 
knowledge of the sociological implications of the teaching of Mater et Magister. 
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Sociological Aspects of Economic Growth. By Bert F. Hoselitz. Glencoe, Illi- 
nois: The Free Press, 1960. Pp. vii+250. $5.00. 


This series of essays, written for different occasions over the past eight 
years, seeks to add to the theory of economic growth elaborated by economists 
from the time of Adam Smith, but most conspicuously since the end of World 
War II. It poses a sociological theory relating economic development to cul- 
tural change. The core of the argument is found in Essay II, in which the 
author seeks to construct a theoretical model which he believes will be useful 
in depicting the transition of “traditional” societies to a more “modern” form 
of social organization. 

In constructing his model, Mr. Hoselitz borrows his building blocks from 
Talcott Parsons’ pattern variables of role definition: 1) in an underdeveloped 
society goods and honors tend to be distributed on the basis of status rather 
than achievement (ascription versus achievement); 2) underdeveloped so- 
cieties are likely to be particularist (e.g., a caste system) rather than uni- 
versalist (free movement of human and inanimate resources to their best use) ; 
3) such societies are likely to be characterized by diffuseness rather than speci- 
ficity, which in this context means diversification versus specialization of eco- 
nomic function; 4) in underdeveloped societies individuals are likely to be 
self-oriented rather than collectivity-oriented as regards economic goods. 

A complete theory of economic growth would trace the effects of changes 
in these pattern variables as a society progresses, but very little has been ac- 
complished in this direction. The author cites one tentative study along these 
lines and devotes part of Essay II and most of Essay III to relating changes 
in the pattern variables to the theory of social deviance. The social deviant 
is typically an innovator who is willing to accept the disapproval he must 
incur in order to bring about the changes essential to any kind of social evo- 
lution. 

The remaining essays vary widely in content—from a classification scheme 
of types of economic growth enjoyed by various countries, both Eastern and 
Western, since the early nineteenth century, to the relation of urbanization 
to economic growth in Asia. 

The argument throughout is general, wide-ranging, and highly tentative. 
Almost every essay contains a statement to the effect that our knowledge in 
this field is so limited that all the author can do is to offer suggestions as to 
the course future investigation might take. The reader gets the impression 
that the author feels that knowledge will continue to be limited into the far- 
distant future. If the arguments in those future investigations are as abstruse 
as that in the present study and in the works of Professor Parsons which he 
cites, their postponement will bring no regrets to economists presently en- 
gaged in elaborating theories of economic growth. 


St. John’s University (Minnesota) MaktIN E. Scuirser, O.S.B. 
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Labor Commitment and Social Change in Developing Areas. Edited by Wil- 
bert E. Moore and Arnold S. Feldman. New York: Social Science Re. 
search Council, 1960. Pp. v+378. $3.75. 


The propositions put forward in this collection of essays are clearly set 
forth and, on the whole, well argued. The general theme permeating this work 
is that there is a process of unification going on in the world. The unification 
reflects a commitment to improved material well-being and conditions of life 
as a goal of public policy and private endeavor. A worldly doctrine, it is the 
single most successful conversion movement in the history of ideological 
diffusion. 

The editors have divided the treatment of this economic development 
into five parts. The “Introduction” explains the different spheres of commit- 
ment of the industrial labor force. Part Two treats of the organization of 
work in a culturally dynamic society. Parts Three and Four describe the labor 
market in Puerto Rico and India; and the mobility of labor in competing status 
systems. The fifth part, on the changing social structures, attempts to prove 
both the inevitability and complexity of the process of commitment. 

The approach of the many contributors is decidedly secular, and there 
are many viewpoints with which the reviewer cannot agree. It is recommended 
that the various essays be read carefully, but only after a reflective study of 
the final essay by the editors—“Moot Points in the Commitment Theory.” 

Taken altogether, this labor treatise is an interesting, perhaps irritating, 
contribution to the science of industrial sociology—a science that is growing, 
albeit by fits and starts. 


Le Moyne College Joun JosEPH Forpr 


The Flow of Information. By Melvin L. DeFleur and Otto N. Larsen. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. xvii+302. $4.50. 


The phenomenon of a falling leaf conveys a natural symbolic meaning to 
man. It is nature’s simple way of communicating to us the dawn of a new 
season. Another kind of communication, not so simple as the above, is the 
subject of this text. It is the scientific analysis of the effect of the air-dropped 
leaflet as an instrument of mass communication. Under a contract with the 
United States Air Force, a group of sociologists at the University of Washing. 
ton undertook a large-scale investigation of the air-dropped leaflet as an in- 
strument of information and persuasion. This book is an integrated report of 
one study from this larger investigation. 

A total of 128,000 leaflets carrying civil defense messages was dropped 
from airplanes on 13 communities. This was followed up by nearly 3,000 
face-to-face interviews, in addition to which nearly 2,000 mailback re- 
sponses were obtained. 

De Fleur and Larsen divided their work into four parts: Part One consists 
of a clear description of Project Revere, out of which the authors’ study orig- 
inated. It also discusses the research challenge of communication in general 
and of mass communication in particular. Linked with this is the authors 
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central hypothesis: “The effectiveness of the mass communicative act depends 
in determinable ways on the degree to which the media are linked to inter- 
personal networks and on characteristics of those networks” (p. 31). 

Part Two deals with the application of mathematical formulas to the de- 
scription of social phenomena, emphasizing mathematical models as a useful 
procedure for observing and guiding empirical research. An important con- 
clusion brought out by De Fleur and Larsen is that their tested mathematical 
model should be most useful and significant as a procedure in similar studies 
involving other media of communication. 

Part Three is concerned with the sociological analysis of the diffusion of 
mass communication through social structures. The authors explore fully the 
communicative process dealing specifically with the social mechanics of dif- 
fusion. They also examine the relationship between social structure and social 
diffusion and further analyze social diffusion in terms of such variables as age, 
sex, and family size in relation to stimulus intensity, channels of contact, and 
accuracy of message recall. 

The last part of the book presents an honest evaluation of the validity and 
reliability of measurement techniques in social research. In addition, the 
authors cogently sum up their analysis of the regularities existing between 
the availability of information and the consequences of message transmission, 
and they attempt to determine in what ways and to what degree group rela- 
tions function in a mass communication system to influence the flow of in- 
formation. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion that De Fleur and Larsen have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the study of mass communication by ably demonstrat- 
ing the practical application of mathematical tools to sociological research. 
Perhaps the most amazing feature of this book is the clear and easy style 
with which the authors have presented a most technical and complex report, 
thereby making The Flow of Information pleasurable reading for anyone. 


King’s College Tuomas J. BRENNAN 


The Effects of Mass Communication. By Joseph T. Klapper. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1960. Pp. xviii+302. $5.00. 


In the face of much popular concern about the presumed ill-effects of the 
mass media this integration of the findings of published research should obtain 
a wide audience. Social and psychological effects brought about by means of 
large-scale communication are developed and analyzed on two levels: 1) the 
capabilities and limitations of the media as agents of persuasion, 2) the effects 
of specific kinds of media content which have been alleged to produce socially 
and psychologically important consequences. Sifting over one thousand stud- 
ies, essays and reports, this effort concentrates clearly and effectively on 1) 
all reports of disciplined social research, 2) the problem of developing a 
theoretical scheme for analysis, and 3) the construction of reasonable con- 
jectures on many points beyond the limited evidence. 

Special value may be accorded the logical organization of the material 
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from the overwhelming number of publications. Further, the author is not 
reluctant to broach tentative generalizations and theoretical considerations 
about such difficult questions as the conversion process and creation of opin- 
and the media compared among themselves show caution and insight. The 
more specific analyses certainly merit serious consideration, e.g., effects of 
crime and violence in the media, escapist media material, effects of adult TV 
fare on child audiences, media attendance and audience passivity. It seems 
imperative that this report be read not only by teachers and researchers in 
the field, but by all who have become too concerned about “hidden persuad- 
ers” and too little aware of constructive possibilities. 


University of Notre Dame Dona.p N. BARRET?I 


Mass Communications. Edited by Wilbur Schramm. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. xi+695. $6.50. 


Commenting on the relationship between public associations and news. 
papers, Alexis deTocqueville wrote in Democracy in America that “nothing 
but a newspaper can drop the same thought into a thousand minds at the 
same moment.” Mass Communications, a book of readings selected and edited 
by the Director of the Institute for Communications Research at Stanford 
University, is a resume of literature about the older and new mass media 
which now may “drop the same thought” in a variety of ways into the minds 
of millions. 

When the first edition was published twelve years ago it was intended to 
be “a pioneering reader for the study of mass communications through the 
windows of the social sciences” (Foreword). The second edition continues 
in this tradition and is structured in eight sections which include forty-seven 





articles written by social scientists and communications practitioners. Several 
tables of recent data supplement the articles, and one appendix is devoted to 
suggestions for further reading, while another covers mass communications 
systems in foreign countries. The readings are arranged to relate the develop-| 
ment, structure and function, content and support, process, audiences, effects, 
and responsibilities of mass communications. 

Themes of the papers range from the excellent descriptive account af 
newspaper work by Henry Justin Smith and the General Electric Review's) 
account of “How a Television Commercial Is Made” to selections from the! 
writings of Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard! 
Berelson and Hazel Gaudet, Robert K. Merton, Louis Wirth, and Walter Lipp-| 

mann. Wilbur Schramm discusses “Who is Responsible for the Quality of! 
Mass Communications” and Elihu Katz comments on the very interesting] 
hypothesis of the two-step flow of communications. 

As the reader progresses through the book, two of its characteristics! 
emerge: the definite quality of the selections and their age. Recent articles 
are included—in fact several of them were published during the last ten years. 
Nevertheless, those seeking an abundance of current research and analysis) 
are likely to conclude that this is predominately a collection of studies pub- 
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lished during the 1940’s and more specifically during the years 1947, 1948 
and 1949. 

An essay summarizing current literature, prospects, and trends in mass 
communications research would find a natural place in this volume, as would 
amethodological note on how “the selections in the second edition have been 
used and tested in the Stanford Institute for Communications Research” 
(Foreword). 


§t. Procopius College JAMES JANA 


The Informed Heart, Autonomy in a Mass Age. By Bruno Bettelheim. Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1960. Pp. viii+309. $5.00. 


A central, overwhelming problem of our day, according to Bettelheim, 
consists in how man today is “to achieve self realization, to preserve freedom, 
and adapt society to both.” The responding thesis is equally basic: “To man- 
age such a feat, heart and reason can no longer be kept in their separate places. 
Work and art, family and society can no longer develop in isolation from each 
other” (viii). The author’s well-known life work of applying psychoanalysis 
to social problems (especially that of bringing up children) has been strongly 
colored by his traumatic experiences in German concentration camps. From 
these experiences, so clearly and sensitively analyzed here, he learned 1) that 
psychoanalysis “is by no means the most effective way to change personality” 
(a given environment can produce more radical and quicker change), and 
2) that older “psychoanalytic theory was inadequate to explain fully what 
happened to prisoners,” giving very little guidance for what makes the “good” 
life, the “good” man (18). Modern mass society and fast technological change 
have created situations in which “love relations are virtually absent”; so a 
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prime solution can be found only by opposing inner to outer freedom, emo- 
tional freedom to the freedom to roam or to discharge aggression. As an al- 


| ternative to becoming robots amidst the growing demands of mass organiza- 


tions, an integrated personality must develop “strong inner convictions, nour- 
ished by satisfying personal relations” (105). A certain detachment from 
“dead” (material) objects and a clear attachment to personal values are posed 
as stronger defenses for the preservation of freedom and autonomy. Person- 
ally satisfying, socially responsible decision-making, rather than abdication of 
personal judgment, can save man from the tyranny of the mass (268-300). 


University of Notre Dame Dona.p N. BARRETT 


Becoming More Civilized—A Psychological Exploration. By Leonard W. 
Doob. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. Pp. xxii+333. $6.00. 


The study of the psychological processes of acculturation presents tre- 
mendous difficulties in comparison with the broader aspects of sociological 
acculturation, and there is little attempt in this exploratory work of Mr. Doob 
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to minimize the problem or to suggest that solutions are simple. In the first 
place, there is no means of studying psychology within a culture on an histori. 
cal basis, since such empirical studies must be made contemporaneously in 
the culture under consideration. Added to this is the further consideration of 
the concept “civilized,” and how such a status may be recognized. Becoming 
More Civilized is developed on two assumptions: first, that there are excellent 
anthropological studies available on African cultures in various stages of inter. 
action with specific Western cultures; second, that education may be consid- 
ered an indicator of the degree of becoming civilized, if exactitude of stages 
is not essential. Doob has selected four cultures for study; listing from the 
least to the most civilized (characterized as accepting European forms of be- 
havior), they are: the Luo, the Ganda, the Zulu, and the Jamaicans. 

Certain other concepts are essential in understanding Doob’s arguments, 
and they are submitted here as useful for similar studies. (1) If a person 
cares little whether he conforms to new or to old behavior, the behavior is 
considered “segmental”; if he believes the behavior to be important, the be. 
havior is considered “central” (p. 16). (2) With credit to Ralph Linton, Doob 
has adopted the term “spiraled explanation” to cover a change of unknown 
origin, elaborated by time and interaction with other changes in the culture, 
and finally appearing in the form studied. (3) The “jumping fallacy” is the 
process of assuming without proof that empirical tests in one culture are 
equally valid in another culture, e.g., equating the Rohrschach test results 
in two cultures (p. 64). 

The psychological explorations are organized around twenty-seven hy- 
potheses, each of which is introduced by appropriate reasoning and then 
studied on the basis of information obtained either by Doob or by competent 
authorities in the field. The comparison of the previously-mentioned African 
cultures is cross-compared with similar studies made of American Indians. 
Empirical information is contained in ten tables prepared by Doob and in five 
by other authors. Doob is very careful to point out both the strengths and 
weaknesses in the empirical information provided. On the weak side are the 
variations from accepted sampling techniques, and the wide differences in the 
training and competence of interviewers. The well-known difficulty of trying 
to understand a culture through translators frequently occurs. For example, 
interview questions were often interpreted from a cultural standpoint that had 





little agreement with the belief or value the reply was supposed to indicate | 


(p. 160). 


Of the twenty-seven hypotheses, six are designated causal, twelve con- 
sequential, and nine interactional. All are expressed in psychological terms, 
but there will inevitably be criticisms that some are matters of group sociology 
and not of social psychology. It seems logical that a belief, value, or trait can- 
not be said to be culturally “psychological” unless empirical results show it 
to be constant in a true sample of the population. The modal tendency, on 
which this book is based, seems too weak a basis for psychological cause. 
Empirical proof of his hypotheses is inadequate, as Mr. Doob admits. Many 
of the hypotheses, however, are so strongly backed by reason as to make em- 
pirical proof at this time not something to be demanded, but something to be 
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rechecked as new methods and information become available. A few of the 
hypotheses might be accused of proof by definition. For example, one hy- 
pothesis states: “A change in one form of behavior within the old society is 
likely to be followed by other changes, but a central change is likely to have 
more repercussions than a segmental one” (p. 236). As mentioned previously, 
“segmental” is defined as behavior which has little importance to the indi- 
vidual, and could hardly, by definition, have the interactive effect of a central 
change. 

Doob has opened up an almost unexplored field in which there are many 
challenges. The interaction between culture and symbolism, particularly the 
ymbolism of language, continues to be intriguing. Apparently, the more 
complex (i.e., more civilized) the enculturation of the individual, the more 
observant he becomes verbally (p. 201). Is this a real measure of becoming 
civilized, or is this misreading an educational outlook? (i.e., Will we obtain 
the same relative verbalization in a Western culture between the educated 
man in business and the unskilled worker in a fatcory?) To what extent can 
we consider a European-educated African “civilized” if he is subsequently 
forced to return to an uncivilized milieu? E. R. Service has indicated in his 
report on the Yaghan, Profiles in Primitive Culture, that acculturation is far 
more than education and adaptability. In the very intelligent and adaptable 
Yaghan children who had been taken to England, he showed a complete 
reversion as soon as they were returned to their primitive society. 


University of Notre Dame LEONARD T, Morse 


The Psychology of Affiliation: Experimental Studies of the Sources of Gre- 
gariousness. By Stanley Schachter. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1959. Pp. 141. $3.75. 


Dr. Stanley Schachter conducted a series of ingenious studies at the 
Laboratory for Research in Social Relations at the University of Minnesota 
with the purpose of finding “some of the circumstances and variables affecting 
the affiliative tendencies” (p. 2). Having examined a few studies pointing to 
the individual’s isolation as a cause for anxiety, he assumed that conditions of 
anxiety would lead to the increase of affiliative tendencies. The experiment 
proved this and established that “the affiliative tendency is highly directional” 
(p. 24), ie., people in. the state of anxiety seek the company of those who 
are in a similar plight. The relationship between anxiety and affiliative ten- 
dency was found to be independent of the opportunity to communicate. In 
the chapters on ordinal position, Schachter establishes that “early born [or 
single] subjects proved to be more anxious and frightened . . . than later 
born” (p. 88). Similar correlation was found between hunger and affiliative 
tendency. The data gathered from other researchers concur with his findings: 
early born subjects drink more, tend to stay in psychotherapy longer, and as 
fighter pilots are less efficient than the later born. Finally Schachter arrives 
at the generalization that “ambiguous situations or feelings lead to a desire to 
be with others as a means of socially evaluating and determining the ‘appro- 
priate’ and proper reaction” (p. 132). 
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The monograph is remarkable in many respects. It represents the explora- 
tion of a vital topic, the use of an excellently planned series of experiments, 
the solid establishment of the results by reference to pertinent data from 
other research, probing or suggesting of many alternatives, and the stimula 
tion and delineation of further research. These and other qualities of the mono- 
graph presumably entitled the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science to award Professor Schachter its annual prize for 1959. 

The smallness of the samples and the obvious lack of consideration given 
to the possible interference of psychological and cultural variables indicate 
that the author could not have given the exploration of the problem the 
eleven years which at the outset he had considered desirable. However, any 
further studies of the sources of gregariousness will certainly not by-pass Dr. 
Schachter. 


D’Youville College ANTANAS MUSTEIKS 


Developments in Mathematical Psychology. Edited by R. Duncan Luce. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960. Pp. iii+294. $7.50. 


Three prominent behavioral scientists have surveyed independently the 


application of information theory in the study of human behavior, the appli: 
cation of stochastic models to learning theory, and the application of linea 
models in the study of manual tracking. Each part includes a bibliography of 
relevant works published prior to 1956. 

Part I, by R. Duncan Luce, critically summarizes attempts to apply formu: 
lae and concepts of information theory to psychology and psycho-physics. 
According to the author (p. 51), information theory has not generated new 
problems for psychology, but has caused re-examination and reformulation o 
old problems. One interesting application is the measurement of entropy it 
written and spoken English. Entropy in information theory is a measure o 
the average amount of information transmitted by the selection of one of sev- 
eral symbols at a source; entropy is highest when the transmission of each 
symbol transmittable from the source is equally probable. It is estimated thai 
the probability of transmission of some sequences of letters in English is 





high, and the actual entropy relative to the maximum possible entropy 0 
English is so low, that our language is between 50 and 75 percent redundant 
(p. 62). Another promising application is to the analysis of the capacity ai 
human beings to convey information. The unit measure of conveyed in} 
formation is the “bit” (binary digit) ; if transmission of two symbols is equally 
probable, choice of either would convey one bit of information. The humat! 
being is considered a “noisy” channel through which information is conveyet 
from a stimulus as source to the response as receiver. It appears to the author 
(p. 75) that most subjects using familiar techniques of response cannot ex; 
ceed 50 bits per second, a figure considerably less than theoretical estimate! 
of ear and eye capacity. 

Part II, by Robert R. Bush, surveys recent attempts to find probabilisti 
models which characterize analytically the behavior exhibited by human ané 
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‘| mimal subjects as their discriminatory mechanisms are reinforced, or are 


atinguished by lack of further reward. The author includes brief discussions 
of several basic concepts of learning theory which seem directed to non- 
pecialists. Most of the studies he describes, however, are too specialized for 
general interest. It is tempting to share the opinion of Skinner, cited by the 
thor, that the time for formal theorizing in psychological learning theory is 
not yet ripe. Yet behavioral scientists could hardly fail to be stimulated by 
the problems and partial answers which stem from attempts by the author 
and others to formalize this study. 

There is a practical as well as theoretical need for mathematical models of 
the human being’s ability to track a representation of a moving object through 


‘}a “noisy” visual field. One of the major problems in the development of large 


military and civilian man-machine systems has been the lack of tracking 
models which can be integrated with the circuit theory models used by engi- 
neers. In Part III, J. C. R. Licklider presents a survey of work done in the area 
of manual tracking between the end of World War II and 1955. He assumes 
that response characteristics of a human operator in a tracking situation are 


| sufficiently time-invariant over short intervals to allow description in terms of 


linear differential equations, and draws upon techniques of transform theory 
in the attempt to provide models of operator behavior which employ terms 
familiar to the systems engineer. The problem of Part III is more specific and 
its treatment more comprehensive than those of the preceding parts. While 
Parts I and II seem to serve primarily as introductions for behavioral scientists 
who specialize in areas other than those treated, Part III is worth the detailed 
attention of practicing engineering psychologists. 


| University of Notre Dame K. M. Sayre 


The Psychology of Character Development. By Robert F. Peck and Robert 
J. Havighurst, et al. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. Pp. xix+ 
267. 


Would you agree with the following statements? 1. Friendly considerate 
treatment by others is essential to the happiness of every human being. 2. The 
way to obtain this treatment is to give it first yourself. 3. Patient reasonable- 
ness with others breeds patient reasonableness from others. 4. The most prac- 
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tical rule for happiness is the golden rule. 5. Self-knowledge is essential for 


| ethical behavior. All these truisms are implications found in this study of 


moral character. 
In an attempt to arrive at a knowledge of character, the authors propose 


' five character types as representative of five successive stages in the psycho- 
_ social development of the individual: amoral (infancy); expedient (early 
1 childhood); conforming and irrational-consciousness (later childhood); ra- 
| tional-altruistic (adolescence and adulthood). The latter type describes the 


highest level of moral maturity. A person of this type not only has a stable set 
of moral principles by which he judges and directs his own action; he objec- 


d tively assesses the results of an act in a given situation, and approves it on 
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the grounds of whether or not it serves others as well as himself. This is the 
ideal character goal achieved only by very few people. 

The authors are well aware of the dangers in any attempt to “type” 
people. This character typology was mainly designed, however, as a rough 
provisional way of classifying adolescents for research purposes. The study 
was made with a wide variety of psychological methods ranging from inter- 
views and formal objective tests to sociometric and projective tests. A 
lengthy appendix supplies a glossary to many of the terms and tests found 
in the text. An unusual feature of this study is its combination of projective 
test methods, such as the TAT and Rorschach test, with more objective 
methods of testing and observation. 

It is the hope of the authors that the Rational-Altruistic pattern of con- 
duct will come to predominate in American life, even though it is their 
opinion that only about a quarter of the people show any significant degree 
of rationality and genuine ethical intent in their behavior. Nevertheless, this 
should be no cause for discouragement. There is still a strong possibility that 
ethical principles can be scientifically validated. “Since some kind of moral 
order is a universal characteristic of human societies, the more objectively 
tested and clarified the principles, the better, it would seem.” 


Providence College Joseru L. Lennon, O.P. 


The Language of Psychology. By George Mandler and William Kessen. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1959. Pp. xviii+301. $6.75. 


The intense scrutiny by philosophers of science has forced an almost 
revolutionary reappraisal of the nature of scientific activity. With the grow- 
ing number of critical volumes on scientific values and procedures, it is im- 


perative that sociologists remain in the stream which the Furfey-Lundberg : 


exchange illustrated so well fifteen years ago in this journal (continued very 
effectively in Sociological Inquiry, 1961). The present volume does not pre- 
tend to give final answers, but its sharp forays are strongly to be commended 
in such areas as operationism, definition, the nature of explanation, the cre- 
ation and structure of scientific theories. The two parts of the analysis, vo- 
cabulary and theory in psychology, are not mere reviews of an extensive 
literature, nor sets of contrasting positions, but a concerted attempt to ration- 
alize and advance critical insight on these questions which are all too com- 
mon in sociology. Of particular value are the sections devoted to the clari- 
fication of a fruitful “language of theory,” the exposition of assumptions 
contained in the use of mathematics of measurement, and the critique of 
reductionism, e.g., “Psychologists opposed to physiological reduction seem 
to see no inconsistency in their own attempts to reduce sociology to psy- 
chology” (266). The empirical and logical issues involved in deduction, 
induction, and clinical inference are also explored with profitable insight for 
sociologists, social psychologists and social workers. 


University of Notre Dame Dona_p N. BARRETT 
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the Adolescent: A Book of Readings. Edited by Jerome M. Seidman. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. Pp. x+870. $6.50. 


Seidman has performed a useful service in bringing this collection of 
uticles on adolescent development together. In this attempt he has drawn 
om materials in the fields of psychology, sociology, anthropology and edu- 
ation. The selections include a wide variety of topics ranging from several 
uticles on culture and the adolescent to a series of case studies on individual 
ad group guidance for the adolescent. Among the important articles in this 
work are those by such notables as Kingsley Davis, Kurt Lewin, Ruth Bene- 
dict, August Hollingshead, Margaret Mead, William F. Whyte and many 
others. 

Like many other anthologies this book is characterized by its eclecticism 
ather than its systematic theoretical presentation. However, it cannot be 
aid that Seidman has neglected the sociological approach in his treatment 
of the adolescent. The sociologist will find a great deal of material which is 
not available elsewhere except as it appears in original form in the profes- 
ional journals. Of particular interest as readings for courses in sociology and 
wcial psychology are articles which pertain to the adolescent and his culture, 
t) the adolescent and the social structure of American society, and to the 
adolescent and his peers. It is worth noting that of the 72 articles which 
appear in this book, 34 have been published since 1955. 


Fordham University FRANK E, CRABTREE 


Thought Reform and the Psychology of Totalism. By Robert Jay Lifton. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. vii+510. $6.95. 


Lifton leaves no doubt that political “brainwashing” is a reality. He 
presents case histories of people released from the Chinese Communist pris- 
ms, interprets each case within a social psychiatric framework, and he 
applies the results of his analysis to American social institutions—educa- 
tional, religious, and political. 

Among those interviewed by the author were twenty-five Westerners 
and fifteen Chinese subjects. They included missionaries (all Catholic but 
one), businessmen, journalists, physicians and the like. The subject matter 
is presented under three headings: “Prison Thought Reform of Westerners,” 
‘Thought Reform of Chinese Intellectuals,” and “Totalism and Its Alterna- 
tives.” 

The genius of the thought reform process is in generating a genuine self- 
assessment and then distorting it by over-emphasizing its negative aspects. 
Thought reform is accomplished through an attack on personal identity, 
exaggerating its negative features over its positive ones; establishing a feeling 
of guilt and shame; treating prisoners harshly or leniently (but not brutally) 
to effect change; subjecting prisoners to group pressures; reinforcing the 
new identification; creating a strong desire to confess “crimes” against hu- 
manity; and eliciting a full confession of wrong behavior in the past, with 
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a resolve to mend one’s ways. The objective of thought reform of non- 
Chinese prisoners appears to be primarily the acquisition of valuable propa- 
ganda material for home consumption. For native Chinese the intent seems 
to be chiefly conversion to new Chinese thought. In conjunction with thought 
reform the “psychology of totalism” refers to a cast of mind (as well as to 
social institutions which produce it) which fits all experiences into a rigid 
conceptual framework and value system. 

Lifton has written a scientific treatise of high quality content and method, 
He has livened it with extensive anecdotal material and his psychiatric analy- 
ses are mature and jargonless. Its rhetorical intent appears to be as im- 
portant a consideration as the factual account. 

In the author’s interpretations one must be satisfied with a mere hint of 
how or why it is that the various techniques used in the reform process are 
effective. He is not sufficiently clear in bringing out to what extent “conver. 
sion” is induced by the “degree of balance and integration” of the character 
(p. 150), rather than by fatigue and fear. It seems to this reviewer that the 
dice are loaded in his case analyses, such that a “totalistic” mentality ap- 
pears to be a condition for the effectiveness of the reform experience. But 
some of Lifton’s subjects seem to be vulnerable more because of an ideologi- 
cal void than because of an imbalance in the various dimensions of per 
sonality. 


St. Louis University Pau F. HANLON 
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